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The Greatest Show on Earth! 

Why should you miss it? 

Because you are “tired of radios”? 

If you are, we don’t blame you. For 
there is only one reason for such 
attitude—and it is excusable. You 
haven’t as yet become aware of the 
latest developments in reception. 
An obsolete radio is a nuisance. The 
cabinet may be beautiful, ornamen¬ 
tal—but "the show is a flop." With 
the latest Philco you’ll enjoy the 
greatest show on earth — whether 
from Paris, London, Rome, Berlin, 
or our own stations. 
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W E just couldn’t do it all alone. We were 
tired of counting sheep all night and buy¬ 
ing soda bicarbonate by the barrel. Then 
one afternoon we ran into a young fellow who told 
us that after two years as studio story editor he’d 
been counting the same sheep. Rather than make 
these overworked fuzzies leap twice, we persuaded 
him to join our organization and help give that well 
known double service to writers and studios. 

So here we go, better equipped than ever, and take 
pleasure in introducing our associate, Wallace 
MacDonald. 
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This Is Your Fight 

P LAYWRIGHTS, novelists, writers for radio, for magazines, for vaudeville 
—writers of essays, of textbooks, of articles, of skits, jokes, lyrics, gags— 
writers for newspaper syndicates, houseorgans, trade publications—world- 
famous authors and obscure journeymen, gilded names and hacks—thousands 
of men and women, your fellow-writers, are watching you! 

They have offered to make common cause with you. They call upon you 
to join the united front of all American writers. 

These are the years of writers 7 struggles. The newspapermen, six 
thousand strong in their powerful guild, are fighting; the dramatists are em¬ 
battled against the exploiters of their creative effort. 

In Hollywood you have seen the actors organize. You have watched even 
the directors organize. You've witnessed the victorious fight of union labor 
for closed shop in the motion picture field. 

Guild-shop is yours for the asking. You can get it by helping create one 
mighty league of all American writers for the protection of their rights and 
your rights. 

You'll be opposed, you'll be attacked, you will hear your leaders' honesty, 
integrity, motives questioned—and you will hear them called reds, com¬ 
munists, just as leaders in other industrial struggles have always been called 
radicals. 

You will have enemies within your own ranks! You'll meet with treachery, 
betrayal, apathy, suspicion, hysteria, promises and threats. 

But this is your fight! You must win it! 


Just Over The Horizon 

T HERE are many writers in Hollywood who are satisfied with their working 
conditions who feel that they are able to take care of themselves in their 
dealings with producers. These same capable men, nevertheless, were power¬ 
less against the steamroller of the fifty percent cut of four years go. 

This proves one important fact. In emergency, the producers can or¬ 
ganize, and any unorganized craft is helpless in the face of the onslaught. 
The "important" writer is victimized along with the less important writer. 

And in case that successful writer has settled back complacently into the 
belief that such emergencies will not arise again, and that he can therefore 
pursue his individual course ignoring a call to organization, let us call to his 
attention an emergency which is just looking over the horizon at him. It is 
this: The market for American pictures is contracting steadily. There is al¬ 
ready sizeable competition from the British motion picture industry; there are 
picture quotas in other foreign countries which tend further to reduce the 
revenue to American picture companies. As this diminution of Hollywood's 
income becomes at all appreciable, the producers rrtust attempt to rescale 
salaries of writers and all other personnel in the industry. How fairly will 
the producers set about this process? As fairly as they imposed a fifty percent 
cut upon us. When that happens, where will the "important" writer stand 
again? Where he stood before. And with no organization to stand aginst the 
producer, all writers will again take it on the chin. 

With organization we can, in just measure, control this rescaling of 
salaries. It is no more than just that we should. The picture business be¬ 
longs to those who make it—writers, actors, directors and others who work 
in it, as well as the producers. It is our right to carve out of it by organization 
an equitable share of its profits and fair working conditions. We do not have 
to "take it or leave it." 

The successful writer might also dwell upon these facts: during the period 
of the fifty percent cut, organized labor did not tjake the cut. In 1927, 
shortly after the formation of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, a ten percent cut was carried throughout the industry. And this: 
With television not far off, and radio growing tremendotisly in importance, 
the main revenue from writing within a few years may be from other fields. 
In these transitions, the writer's interests must be guarded. Remember the 
radical changes brought about by talking pictures, the resultant change in 
the personnel of the industry, the abrupt end to the careers of high-salaried 
and low-salaried writers. 
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ONE Organization for ALL American Writers 


B asically the problem of ail 

writers is the same, and always has 
been. It consists invariably of a strug¬ 
gle between the writer and business 
men who seek to exploit that which the 
writer creates for monetary gain. And 
being business men, being able to center 
all their energies upon the business end 
of things, they invariably come off with 
the best of the bargain. And when, as 
so often happens, these business men 
gather together, as it were, into com¬ 
bines and corporations, then the indi¬ 
vidual writer is as helpless against them 
as a babe in arms. 

In this country, within our own life¬ 
time, only forty years ago, it was prac¬ 
tically impossible for an American nov¬ 
elist to get his novel published at all. 
There was no International Copyright 
and all a publisher had to do was to 
pirate English and European novels 
and market them without payment of 
any royalty whatsoever. In 1895 the 
six 'best-sellers in America were all of 
British authorship. Four years later, in 
1899, when American writers were af¬ 
forded some degree of protection, the 
six best-sellers were ALL by American 
authors. 

Many of us know out of our own ex¬ 
perience what was the lot of the aver¬ 
age dramatist before the Dramatists’ 
Guild was founded. Until a playwright 
had achievd a great name for himself, 
he had little or no say in what hap¬ 
pened to his play after it was written. 
The manager owned the play, lock, stock 
and barrel. The young playwright had 
practically no protection at all. After 
4 play-doctors ’ and producer-stooges had 
their innings, he was fortunate if even 
his name appeared on the program— 
and worse, if it did, as often as not, he 
discovered, when the curtain went up, 
that he had authored a horrible little 
bastard! 

The Dramatists’ Guild changed all 
that. The Dramatists’ Guild is the phe¬ 
nomenon of all writer organizations 
that ever existed. At one fell swoop, 
the Dramatists’ Guild gained for the 
playwright Guild Shop, a Minimum 
Basic Agreement, and a position of 
equality in the theatre with the pro¬ 
ducer. 

In the past few years we have ob¬ 
served how they have developed their 
deep and underlyng philosophy, which 
goes to the very heart of the matter— 
namely, that the creator is the actual 
and factual owner of that which he cre¬ 
ates. And we see them today in their 
present fight, backed by that philosophy 
and a stolid membership behind them, 


not only able to retain what they al¬ 
ready obtained, but taking another step 
forward. 

S CREEN writers are in a very differ¬ 
ent position. 

This Guild, as you all know, was born 
out of the fifty percent cut. Suddenly 
and quite unjustifiably, as subsequent 
events proved, the producers decided to 
gyp writers out of half their weekly sal¬ 
aries, and writers were faced with the 
fact that they couldn’t do anything 
about it. They had no weapon with 
which to defend themselves, especially 
when the battle shifted from Holly¬ 
wood to Washington, and remained 
there for two years. In that time, un¬ 
der the N. R. A., the producers at¬ 
tempted in three different ways to put 
through a salary cut—and a permanent 
salary cut—by attempting to do away 
with competitive bidding for talent in 
the Motion Picture Industry. 

Those three ways were—Salary Con¬ 
trol — Licensing of Agents, a device 
whereby the producer would control 
both ends of the bargain—and the Anti- 
Raiding provision, which contained a 
charming little clause binding a writer 
to a producer for sixty days after the 
expiration of his contract. 

At last year’s annual meeting, Mr. 
Ralph Block, our then retiring Presi¬ 
dent, told us all about these somewhat 
sinister happenings. He told us of the 
final chapter which climaxed them—of 


By Ernest Pascal 

. . . President of The Screen Writ&rs’ 
Guild who tells how the proposed amal¬ 
gamation of all American writers was 
evolved. 


Mr. Sol Rosenblatt’s last visit to Holly¬ 
wood, in November, 1934, when, after 
assuring us of Guild Shop, he brought 
us that iniquitous proposition from the 
producers which aimed to destroy The 
Screen Writers’ Guild and to herd 
writers back into another Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 

Those measures were all defeated, 
however, by The Screen Actors’ Guild, 
and The Screen Writers’ Guild together 
with the Authors’ League of America 
and its associated Guilds. 


I HAVE often wished in this past year 
that that battle had been waged here 
in Hollywood instead of in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., three thousand miles away, 
and that every writer in this industry 
had been actively and personally en¬ 
gaged in it . Then I am sure I would 
not have heard so often—‘Why doesn’t 
the Guild DO something?’ and ‘I 
haven’t any squawks—what the hell do 
we want a guild for anyway?’ 

Let this Guild be destroyed, and those 
people will find out very quickly 
(Continued on Page 15) 


^Without Guild Shop we can’t get any¬ 
where. Without Guild Shop we remain 
purely a defensive machine, with the dan¬ 
ger of disintegrating through sheer inertia. 
Without Guild Shop, we would be forced 
ultimately into a strike, which we would 
lose, with the alternative of folding up 
and going down to defeat without achiev¬ 
ing any of the things for which the Guild 
was founded. ^ 
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The Of lice Boy Complaint - - So What? 


S O this. If writers in Hollywood want 
or have need of a strong writers’ or¬ 
ganization, they have it in their hands; 
if writers in Hollywood would like to 
be able someday to sell the stories 
they’ve written for the screen to tele¬ 
vision, they have it in their hands; if 
writers in Hollywood would like one 
day to be treated—regardless of their 
salary classifications — with common 
courtesy by producers and with common 
honesty by their fellow writers, they 
have it in their hands. 

In fact, if writers in Hollywood be¬ 
lieve that when they sell their services 
—even for very large sums, indeed— 
the money should be payment only for 
writing services rendered—and not for 
sycophancy or naughty small boy 
treatment—likewise, they have that in 
their hands. 

The proposed reorganization of the 
Authors’ League alone can bring about 
the realization of everything picture 
writers have hoped for and dreamed of, 
for a good many years. It will bring 
together all the writers in America. It 
is the only possible means of ultimately 
cutting off from any producer, proved 
unfair to writers, all possible material 
from the stage, magazines and books, as 
well as from unscrupulous screen writ¬ 
ers. In the same way—and to the same 
degree—it will cut off from unfair book 
publishers, magazine editors, and play 


producers, material from screen writers. 

It offers, for the first time to all 
American writers, the opportunity to 
stand together, in a common unified 
front against those who take unfair ad¬ 
vantage of them in any field of writing. 
Is that worthwhile? You answer. 

T HE Screen Writers’ Guild, stand¬ 
ing alone as it has until now, will 
never reach the point of an agreement 
with picture producers. It’s numerical 
strength is vitiated by the soft-belly, 
status quo attitude of some of its more 
highly paid members. 

Not that there exists no conceivable 
criticism of the details of the reorganiza¬ 
tion. Any such plan would be open to 
debate. Screen writers may justly 
guard their autonomy under the pro¬ 
posed amalgamation. The new set-up 
actually has been designed to protect 
that autonomy, however. 

On the League Council, which will 
have all power except on a strike vote, 
there will be twelve elected members 
from each of the three Guilds. To make 
certain the voice of the members of the 
Screen Writers’ Guild shall alone dic¬ 
tate the policy of their representatives 
on the Council, it has been provided that 
as soon as legally practicable, the Guild 
board and its Council members shall 
be the same. There should be—and will 
be—no Council member from the Guild 


Mty Oliver Ml. P. Garrett 

. . . The former President of The Screen 
Writers’ Guild who has worked tireless¬ 
ly for the proposed amalgamation. 


who hasn’t such confidence of the mem¬ 
bers as to, be elected to the Guild Board 
as well. 

The present Screen Writers’ Guild’s 
working rules for writers will be 
adopted at once by the newly organized 
Council—and be thereby extended to 
apply automatically to every American 
writer who enters the motion picture 
field. Their violation will be disciplined 
by the Council—with its power to shut 
off the offending writer from writing 
in any other field or form. 

I N regard to any strike vote —that 
bugaboo of all employee organizations 
—in the picture business, on the stage, 
or amongst novel and magazine writers, 
the Council will have no power. It can 
only order a strike —and no official of 
The Screen Writers’ Guild has ever be¬ 
lieved or hoped that this time ivould 
ever come—upon a two-thirds vote of 
the Guild affected. 

It has long been the realization of all 
but ostrich-minded writers in Holly¬ 
wood that the sole hope for any proper 
harmonious agreement with picture pro¬ 
ducers rests upon an organization of 
writers strong enough to earn the re¬ 
spect both of the producers and writers 
themselves. We have only one valuable 
element to offer producers in exchange 
for a minimum basic agreement—the 
power to discipline writers who cheat 
their employers. The Guild has never 
had such power except on paper. Now, 
under the new set-up, it can exist truly 
for the first time. 

On such a basis, whatever difficulties 
do exist now between right-minded pro¬ 
ducers and right-minded writers, can be 
settled amicably—and penalties imposed 
upon wrong-minded producers and 
wrong-minded writers which will soon 
tend to change their manner of opera¬ 
tion. 

For years, most of the members of 
The Screen Writers’ Guild have gone 
along in the sublime belief that the 
Guild was already under some binding 
agreement with the Dramatists’ Guild. 
This, of course, is nonsense. Constant 
efforts have been made to make some 
such agreement between the two Guilds, 
but they have always failed—and for 
very good reason. The dramatists, pos- 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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If writers in Hollywood want or have 
need of a strong writers’ organization, 
they have it in their hands; if writers in 
Hollywood would like to be able some day 
to sell the stories they’ve written for the 
screen to television, they have it in their 
hands; if writers in Hollywood would like 
one day to be treated—regardless of their 
salary classification—with common cour¬ 
tesy by producers and with common 
honesty by their fellow writers, they have 
it in their hands. ^ 
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New Constitution of The Authors 9 League 


T O provide a framework within which 
all the writers in this country could 
unite in a common purpose; to preserve 
what had been won; to give an instru¬ 
ment for future progress; to make the 
organization able to function in an 
emergency, yet preserve democratic 
safeguards—these were the tasks con¬ 
fronting the draftsmen of the new Con¬ 
stitution of the Auth¬ 
or s‘ League. There 
were other related 
problems. The docu¬ 
ment could not be 
drawn in a vacuum; 
it was necessary to 
take into account ex¬ 
isting conditions. 

The differences in 
the kind of work 
authors do had to be 
balanced against the 
fact that they shift 
from field to field. A 
just proportion be¬ 
tween power in the 
membership of the 
individual Guilds and 
power in the League 
was a primary re¬ 
quisite. Finally it 
was necessary to real¬ 
ize that book and 
magazine authors are 
scattered all over the 
country with a pre¬ 
ponderance in New 
York; screen writers 
are primarily in Los 
Angeles while drama¬ 
tists nowadays divide 
their time between 
the two centers. 

The task was en¬ 
trusted originally to 
a Constitution com¬ 
mittee from the three 
Guilds functioning 
in New York and Los 
Angeles; from the 
committee it went to 
the governing bodies 
of the three Guilds 
and the League, by 
all of whom it was adopted after many 
drafts, and numerous revisions. 

A LONG series of provisions demon¬ 
strate the care that was taken to 
make the ultimate power rest in the 
membership. 

The most vital provision of the Con¬ 
stitution is found in Article IX govern¬ 
ing the right to decree a stopping of 
work and of sales of material. This can 


only be done by the Council with the 
concurrence of a two-third vote of the 
members of each Guild affected. If the 
Council voted a strike, if the Dramatists 
and Authors’ Guild’s membership voted 
for it unanimously, it still would not oc¬ 
cur unless the membership of the Screen 
Writers’ Guild voted for it by a two- 
thirds vote of the active members. The 


requirement is not two-thirds of the 
general membership of the League; it is 
two-thirds of the membership of each 
Guild. 

The right is given the Council in sub¬ 
mitting a strike vote to order the mem¬ 
bership during the progress of the vote 
to refrain from making contracts which 
make compliance with the vote impos¬ 
sible, if the proposition carries. This is 
a limited power for a short space of 


By Laurence Beilenson 

. . . Counsel for the Guild who in this 
article discusses the proposed constitu¬ 
tions of the Axithors 9 League of America 
and The Screen Writers 9 Guild. 


time, and is necessary to prevent the 
vote from being ineffective. If it were 
not there, enough 
people would be 
under contract be¬ 
fore the conclusion of 
the vote to make the 
loss of any such strike 
a certainty. The same 
power is now given 
to the Executive 
Board of The Screen 
W riter s ’ Guild by 
Article XIII of the 
Code, which was vot¬ 
ed by three-fourths 
of the membership. 

In voting for the 
proposal, the mem¬ 
bership of the Guilds, 
if they see fit, may 
give the Council the 
power to choose the 
time (within eighteen 
months) to put the 
order into effect. The 
same right was voted 
to the Executive 
Board of The Screen 
Writers’ Guild by the 
membership in re¬ 
spect to Article III 
and XII of the Code. 

Where the League 
has made a contract 
with a producer or 
manager, and the 
contract has been ap¬ 
proved by the neces¬ 
sary vote of the mem¬ 
bership of the Guilds, 
the Council, if the 
producer or manager 
breaks the contract, 
may discipline the 
producer or manager 
by a two-thirds vote. 
This is obviously necessary as an en¬ 
forcement measure after minimum basic 
agreements have been secured. 

T HE governing body of the League 
is a Council of thirty-six, twelve of 
which are elected by the membership of 
each Guild. The Screen Writers’ mem¬ 
bership, therefore, chooses its own rep- 

(Continued on Page 18) 


The New Constitution 
Provides For: 

One strong organization of all writers 
Government of, by, and for writers 
Self-government for each guild in its own field 

Separate constitution, by-laws, officers for individual 
guilds 

No strikes except by two-thirds approval of active 
Screen Guild members 

Election of Screen Guild officers by members of 
Screen Guild 

Election of League officers by membership at large 
Recall of officers by 60% vote 
All amendments passed by 60% vote 
Assessments subject to approval by membership 
Exemption on incomes up to $2500 
Appeal to membership in discipline cases 

Adequate machinery for admitting future guilds, such 
as radio, writers, etc. 

Equal voice for East and West 
Meetings in Los Angeles and New York 
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The ABC’s of The Amalgamation 


I N the following columns, an attempt 
has been made to give answers to 
some typical questions arising in con¬ 
nection with the proposed amalgamation 
of The Screen Writers’ Guild with the 
Authors’ League of America. Each 
question has been treated as fully as 
possible and each answer tries to touch 
on all related matter. A certain repeti¬ 
tion of particularly important facts was 
therefore unavoidable. 

Question: 

What is the plan f 

Answer: 

1. The amalgamation of all writers 
in America into one strong organization 
—The Authors’ League of America, to 
protect the writer in whatever field he 
works. 

2. The control by the Authors’ League 
of America of the available man-power 
and material for writing for the screen. 

3. The perfection of all necessary 
alliances so that by May 2, 1938, screen 
writers will have the winning hand in 
control of men and material. 

4. If on check it is necessary to push 
this date forward, the time will be ex¬ 
tended, but realistically and practically 
the League will w r ork to that end of 
control so that screen writers will real¬ 
ize their aim of a minimum basic agree¬ 
ment with League Shop and fair work¬ 
ing conditions. 

• 

Question: 

What is Guild ( League ) Shop f 

Answer: 

A minimum basic agreement with 
producers so that all persons employed 
are members of the League and all sellers 
of material are members of the League. 
A federation of all American writers. 

# 

Question: 

Why Guild ( League ) shop? 

Answer: 

Because agrements are useless unless 
they can be enforced, and Guild 
(League) shop gives the only practical 
means of enforcing any agreement pro¬ 
ducers may make with us. Also, it 
gives the writers power to promise em¬ 
ployers that the League can force its 
members to fulfill contractual obliga¬ 
tions. In addition, it insures protection 
for the writer in new fields of endeavor, 
such as television, etc. 

* 6 


Question: 

What is the means by which we hope 
to attain Guild ( League) Shop f 

Answer: 

The battle between the producers 
and writers is essentially one of control 
of man-power and material in the writ¬ 
ing field. Once The Screen Writers’ 
Guild, through the Authors’ League, 
can control these two factors it can win 
without a strike. The great difficulty 
in so doing has been long term contracts. 

Realizing the necessity for a cut-off 
date, the members, by a three-fourths 
vote, gave the Executive Board of The 
Screen Writers’ Guild power under 
Article XII of the Guild Code, to pro¬ 
hibit contracts on any given date. Al¬ 
though the Board has had this power 
since Feb . 14, 1934 it has never been 
invoked. It is now invoking the power 
for the short period of approximately 
fifteen days until the annual meeting 
when it will get an expression from the 
membership as to whether or not it 
wants it continued in force. 

• 

Question: 

Would not horizontal alliances with 
other crafts in the motion picture busi¬ 
ness (such as actors, elctricians, etc.) 
be better than alliances with other auth¬ 
ors outside the motion picture industry f 

Answer: 

No. The alliance with' authors and 
dramatists is essential for power. Props, 
electricians, and even actors are not po¬ 
tential strike breakers to take writers’ 
jobs in case of a walk-out. However, 
horizontal alliances will not be over¬ 
looked. The amalgamation into the 
Authors ’ League does not mean that The 
Screen Writers’ Guild will not continue 
working very closely with the Actors’ 
Guild and trying to perfect other tie- 
ups. In addition to alliances in the mo¬ 
tion picture field, it is our intent to 
make a contract in due time to be put 
to the membership with the Newspaper 
Guild* so that members of neither or¬ 
ganization will scab on the other 
in the event of a strike. The intention 
is, on the perfection of the plan, to be 
able to control the entire available 
source of man-power and material 
through one organization and through 
the collateral contracts that organization 
has with others. 

^Negotiations are already in progress. 


By iE. E. Paramore 9 Jr. 
and E. W. Beilenson 


Question: 

What about the division of power be¬ 
tween the Central Board and that of 
the local Guild f 

Answer: 

Each Guild has jurisdiction to govern 
itself in its own field subject to the 
paramount jurisdiction of the Council 
(Article IV, Section 8). 

Because of the impossibility of trying 
to find out whether each question was a 
local or a general one, it was decided to 
make a general provision and allow the 
division to gradually work itself out in 
practice. Under Article IV, Section 9, 
however, the Council has the right to 
delegate its functions in a particular 
field completely to the governing body 
of the Guild in that field. It was agreed 
that in practice, except for matters 
which concerned all, the power to gov¬ 
ern would be delegated, so that the gov¬ 
ernment locally might go on substantial¬ 
ly as before. In addition, it is to be 
pointed out that each Guild has 12 mem¬ 
bers on the Council, and that meetings 
of the Council are to be concurrent in 
Los Angeles and New York, thus re¬ 
moving any possibility of dominance by 
a particular group. (In this connection, 
note that most members of the Drama¬ 
tists’ and Authors’ Councils do, or have 
done, writing for the screen.) 

It is to be further pointed out that 
over a period of twelve years, it has 
been the practice of the League Coun¬ 
cil wdienever a matter concerned a par¬ 
ticular Guild to defer entirely to the 
opinion of the Council members from 
that Guild. 

It is further pointed out that under 
the Constitution and By-Laws of The 
Screen Writers’ Guild of the Authors’ 
League of America, after the meeting 
in 1937, the members of the Guild Board 
and the members of the League Coun¬ 
cil from The Screen Writers’ Guild will 
be identical. Moreover, there will be 
substantial identity even before that 
time. 

It is to be noted further that the 
Council of the League, on any vital 
matter, must refer the question to a 
vote of the three Guilds and each Guild 
must concur by a two-third vote in the 
action taken. Even though two Guilds 
voted unanimously, the third Guild must 
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nevertheless concur by a two-thirds vote 
of the members. 

• 

Question: 

Can the Qouncil of the League arbi¬ 
trarily suspend a member and keep him 
from working? How are member’s 
rights guarded in this respect ? 

Answer: 

The Council of the League has no ar¬ 
bitrary right to suspend a member. If 
the member observes the rules of which 
he must be given full notice, he has 
nothing to fear. 

Even if he is accused of violating the 
rules of the League, he is given every 
safeguard. They are as follows: 

1. Charges must be preferred in writ¬ 
ing, of which the accused has a copy. 

2. He is given notice of a hearing by 
the Council. 

3. He has the right to be represented 
at the hearing, conducted like a trial, 
by Counsel or by another active mem¬ 
ber. 

4. He must be convicted by a two- 
thirds vote of the Council members who 
try him. 

5. After conviction, he may have a 
lesser penalty than suspension if the 
Council so decided, but if he is sus¬ 
pended then he has none of the rights of 
membership pending an appeal. 

6. From the action of the Council he 
may appeal to the general membership. 
It is obvious that after he has had a. 
trial and been convicted he should not 
be able to delay the imposition of the 
penalty pending the appeal. Otherwise 
the machinery would become so cumber¬ 
some as to become laughable. If the 
appeal to the membership had been 
omitted, no one could complain, because 
the accused member has been given every 
opportunity to defend himself.. This is 
given merely as an additional safeguard 
and in order that the machinery may 
function the member must be suspended 
pending the appeal. 

• 

Question: 

Why is it necessary to have a cut-off 
date on long term contracts ? 

Answer: 

Because only then can we control the 
supply of men and material. Until we 
do, we cannot win even with a strike. 
When we do, we can win without a 
strike. 

# 

Question: 

What is the dues plan ? How was it 
arrived atf Can it be changed? Is it 
entirely equitable? Ho motion picture 
writers bear the lion’s share of the 
burden? 


Answer: 

The problem confronting the com¬ 
mittee which devised the dues plan was 
a difficult one. The most equitable plan 
would have been a flat percentage ar¬ 
rangement. It had to be borne in mind, 
however, that the Dramatists’ Guild had 
in operation a plan of assessments 
which had worked well and raised 
revenue and was suited to its particular 
needs; that it was necessary to broaden 
the base of the Authors’ Guild so as to 
take in small writers, as well as the top 
names which they already had; that 
revenue to the extent of sixty-five to 
seventy-five thousand dollars a year 
must be provided; that the committee 
was sailing uncharted seas; that the 
Authors ’ Guild would receive practi¬ 
cally no adequate service for two years, 
since the main fight would be concen¬ 
trated in the motion picture field during 
that time* 

Bearing in mind all these things, and 
that the guide to any system of taxa¬ 
tion must be workability and practi¬ 
cability as well as complete equity, the 
dues plan was devised. 

First of all, the dues plan contem¬ 
plates that everybody pays ten dollars 
per year dues. The members’ earnings 
up to twenty-five hundred dollars are 
totally exempt from assessments. The 
author pays the least. His top assess¬ 
ment is fifty dollars, but he gets the 
least service and he is aiding the fight 
in other fields. Moreover, he is scat¬ 
tered all over the country and must be 
reached by correspondence rather than 
by meetings. In addition to the top 
names already in the Authors’ Guild, 
every author, even those who write for 
pulp magazines exclusively, must be 
brought in. However, the authors, under 
the new plan, contribute more than they 
did before, because on sales to motion 
pictures, they are taxed one-half of one 
percent up to $250-00 in addition to 
their dues and assessments. 

The dramatist pays the most. He pays 
ten dollars dues, five dollars per week 
for each first class company, one dollar 
per week for each stock company, one 
dollar per week for each road company, 
one percent on amateur rights, and one- 
half of one percent of the money de¬ 
rived from the sale of the motion pic¬ 
ture rights up to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. But at present he gets the 
most service. He already has Guild 
shop and real protection. 

The screen writer is in the middle 
bracket. It was impossible to ask the 
dramatists to make the fight in the mo¬ 
tion picture field and say that screen 
writers were not willing to pay any¬ 
thing nearly in proportion to the drama¬ 
tists. Accordingly, the scale was fixed 
at one-half of one percent over incomes 
of twenty-five hundred dollars, with a 
maximum of two hundred and fifty dol¬ 


lars a year. When it is considered that 
what he pays is deductible from his in¬ 
come tax, it will be found in many in¬ 
stances the government is contributing 
most of his assessment. 

It is not thought that the dues plan 
is perfect. It will probably have to be 
amended from experience. If it raises 
too much money, it will be promptly 
lowered. It is impossible, however, to 
go into the first six months of the amal¬ 
gamation without providing a dues plan 
designed to yield the necessary money 
to pay for it. 

The following is the proposed sched¬ 
ule of assessments: 

I. Earnings from Magazines, Books 
and Newspapers (other than salaried 
employment) : 

After the member’s income from all 


sources has reachd $2,500: 



Y early Inco 

me from Books 

Yearly 

Class 

Magazines < 

and Newspapers 

Assessment 


From 

To and Including 

(A) 

$ i 

$ 5,000 

$ 4.00 

(B) 

$ 5,000 

$ 7,500 

$ 8.00 

(C) 

$ 7,500 

$10,000 

$16-00 

(D) 

$10,000 

$15,000 

$24.00 

(E) 

$15,000 

$20,000 

$32.00 

(F) 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$40.00 

(G) 

$25,000 

and up 

$50.00 


In determining assessments in this 
field, members will be required to classi¬ 
fy themselves in the appropriate income 
group to April 1st of each year, the 
classification to be based on income re¬ 
ceived from these sources during the 
previous calender year. 

II. Earnings from Plays: 

After the member’s income from all 
sources has reached $2,500: 

1. Five ($5-00) Dollars per w T eek for 
each first class company presenting a 
play. 

2. One ($1.00) Dollar per week for 
each stock company presenting a play ; 
or one (1%) per cent of any outright 
sale of stock rights. 

3. One ($1-00) Dollar per week for 
each road company. 

4. One (1%) per cent of any net 
royalties or outright sales received for 
amateur or semi-professional perform¬ 
ing rights (except one act plays, on 
which there is no assessment.) 

On Musical Shows: 

5. One ($1.00) Dollar per week for 
each one (1%) per cent of royalty re¬ 
ceived for each first class company; or 
in the event that any author or com¬ 
poser receives a flat payment per week 
in lieu of royalties, One ($1.00) Dollar 
for each One Hundred ($100.00) Dol¬ 
lars received by him. 

6. Assessments on stock and road com¬ 
panies same as for plays, as above. 

III. Earnings from Motion Pictures : 

After the member’s income from all 

sources has reached $2,500: 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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How Many Wrongs Make A Copyright? 


T HE Duffy Copyright Bill, which 
passed the Senate during the last 
session of Congress and is now pending 
in the House Patents Committee, is not 
light reading, but should be required 
reading for every screen writer, author 
and dramatist of the country. The 
founders of the United States thought 
the encouragement of the literary arts 
sufficiently important to write into the 
Constitution a provision charging Con¬ 
gress with the protection of authors’ 
rights. The Duffy Bill, therefore, comes 
as a considerable shock. 

Foremost among the objections to the 
bill is the fact that it discriminates 
against American authors in favor of 
foreign authors. Foreign authors would 
not be obliged to observe any formalities 
in this country to secure copyright, 
whereas citizens would still have to go 
through all the cumbersome red-tape re¬ 
quired by the present law. American 
writers have no objection to permitting 
foreign authors equal treatment under 
our laws if the arrangement is recipro¬ 
cal, -but find it difficult to understand— 
and in fact difficult to believe—that an 
American Congress would even suggest 
such discriminatory legislation. Cer¬ 
tainly, if preferential treatment is to 
be accorded to any authors, the Con¬ 
gress should take thought for its own 
citizens. 

The bill purports to give authors pro¬ 
tection against deformation or mutila¬ 
tion of their works, but its sincerity 
may be judged by the paragraph im¬ 
mediately following, which states that 
‘‘in the absence of special contract, or 
notice by the author at the time he con¬ 
sented to the use of his work” the 
material may be edited, adapted or ar¬ 
ranged “in accordance with customary 
standards and reasonable require¬ 
ments.” Needless to say, in practice the 
judgment of what is reasonable or neces¬ 
sary would be that of editor or producer 


and the author could whistle his objec¬ 
tions to the wind. If the bill should 
pass, all the trade practices, built up 
through twenty years of constant effort 
by writers, which assure respect for a 
creator’s ideas and his mode oif ex¬ 
pressing them, will be tossed out of the 
window. Articles may be rewritten at 
will, plays doctored and scenarios 
garbled and distorted out of all sem¬ 
blance to their original intent and pur¬ 
pose. 

F urthermore, this provision is 

an example of a significant departure 
in copyright legislation, which is shown 
in other sections of the bill; that is, the 
bill attempts to write contracts between 
authors and the purchasers or users of 
their material into copyright law. It is 
a grave question whether Congress, as 
a matter of public policy, has the right 
to do this. We do not believe that it 
has, but in any event, to use the power 
of the Federal government to force con¬ 
tractual provisions on authors which 
will give the large industries the whip- 
hand is clearly an injustice. 

The bill provides for the adherence 
of the United States to the Berne Con¬ 
vention. This Convention is a treaty 
between all the principal nations of the 
world except Russia and the United 
States, whereby copyright secured in 
any nation of the Convention is auto¬ 
matically recognized in all the other 
states. Granting the desirability of 
having copyrights of American authors 
protected in foreign countries and the 
desire of the United States to become 
a signatory to the Convention, the 
Authors’ League does not believe that 
this is an opportune time for the United 
States to do so. 

During recent times the state of af¬ 
fairs abroad has radically altered. 
Credit and currency embargoes are in 


By Luise Sillcox 

. . . Who in her 25 years affiliation with 
the Authors’ League of America has 
been in the midst of all copyright legis¬ 
lation. She is the Secret ary-Treasurer 
of the Authors’ League of America. 

force in a number of states so that 
money obtained for publications or pro¬ 
ductions of American works must be 
spent within those countries. There are 
few authors in this country whose roy¬ 
alties abroad are sufficiently large to 
make it worth a trip across the pond to 
spend them. In addition, the depres¬ 
sion has increased the spirit of nation¬ 
alism to such an extent that the use of 
American books and plays abroad is 
relatively limited. Press and publishers 
are under governmental agencies which 
foster national aspirations and restrict 
the distribution of works by non-citi¬ 
zens. 

G ERMANY under the Hitler regime 
has issued a series of decrees which 
constitute a denial of rights to non- 
Aryans, and there have been court de¬ 
cisions which show unmistakably that 
Germany does not intend to recognize 
the legal rights of Jewish and other non- 
Aryan writers. This applies specifically 
to foreign authors as well as Germans. 
The other countries signatory to the 
Convention have taken no steps to com¬ 
pel Germany to live up to her obliga¬ 
tions. Until such time as protection is 
afforded in Germany, or until Germany 
withdraws from the Convention, Ameri¬ 
can authors do not feel that the United 
States should adhere to a treaty which 
will give rights to some of our authors, 
but not to all. 

Regarding the general content of the 
Duffy Bill, it is obvious even to the lay¬ 
man that all along the line the industries 
purchasing authors’ material—radio, 
motion pictures, publishers and pro¬ 
ducers—have been favored at the ex¬ 
pense of the author, the person whom 
the bill should be designed to protect. 
Rights which the bill purports to grant 
in one section are cynically vitiated in 
subsequent sections by the insertion of 
various jokers which would leave 
authors helpless to enforce rights sup¬ 
posedly theirs. 

There is a real and urgent need of 
thoroughgoing revision of the Copyright 
Act of 1909, which is entirely out of 
line with modern conditions, but Ameri¬ 
can authors are united in feeling that 
the present Act, bad as it is, is prefer¬ 
able to the Duffy Bill. 


If the bill should pass, all the trade 
practices, built up through twenty years 
of constant effort by writers, which assure 
respect for a creator’s ideas and his mode 
of expressing them, will be tossed out of 
the window. ^ 
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I Oppose The Diekstefn BUI 


I N these columns last month, Kenneth 
Thomson impartially explained the 
various controversial issues of the Dick- 
stein Bill—an act before Congress de¬ 
signed to restrict the importation of 
alien actors. He asked for an expression 
of the membership; whether the Screen 
Actors’ Guild should oppose the meas¬ 
ure or join hands with Actors’ Equity 
Association in seeking its passage. In 
the article, it was explained that the 
contract between the Guild and Equity 
provides ‘ * that each party shall de¬ 
termine its own policy towards aliens.” 

The Board of Directors has not, as 
yet, determined the policy to follow in 
this issue. It has received several in¬ 
teresting replies, both for and against. 
Because of its clear, concise and con¬ 
sidered tone we feel the following letter, 
opposing the passage of the bill, is 
worthy of consideration. In the near 
future, we hope to publish a communi¬ 
cation favoring the passage of the bill. 

Martin Beck Theatre, 

West 45th Street, 

New York City, 

21 March, 1936. 

Board of Directors, 

The Screen Actors’ Guild, 

1655 North Cherokee Avenue, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Gentlemen: 

I HA YE read with much interest Mr. 

Kenneth Thomson’s article in the 
March issue of The Screen Guilds’ 
Magazine upon the subject of the Dick- 
stein Bill, in which he asks for the ex¬ 
pression of members’ opinions. 

I am a member of the Guild, but I am 
also an Englishman, and it is with some 
temerity that I venture to express an 
opinion which may understandably be 
attributed to self-interest and which 
may therefore be suspect to you. I am, 
however, a councillor in the British 
Actors’ Equity Association, and before 
the formation of that body I was a 
councillor of the now defunct Stage 
Guild; I have been closely interested in 
the subject of alien restrictions since 
the original and lamentable case of Miss 
Alden Gay that is mentioned by Mr. 
Thomson; I have served on several com¬ 
mittees that have from time to time 
been formed for the consideration of 
this matter by British Equity, and I 
have accompanied an Equity deputa¬ 
tion to interview the British Home Sec¬ 
retary in an attempt to explain to him 
the standpoint of the actor. 

I am expressing the official view of 


British Equity when I say that the 
English theatrical profession is wholly 
opposed to restrictions upon the entry 
of alien actors. Equity indeed has 
brought every pressure to bear upon the 
British Ministry of Labour to obtain 
some alteration of the rule because we 
do not believe that the provisions of the 
law which was enacted to govern the 
entry of artisans should be applied to 
artists, whose value cannot be judged or 
understood by a government depart¬ 
ment. 

I must add a serious warning against 
allowing a government to take the con¬ 
trol of the profession out of the actors’ 
hands. We in England have found the 
Ministry of Labour almost impervious 
to suggestion or to reason; our influence 
has lately been resulting in a rather 
more lenient administration of the 
Aliens Restriction Act, but for a long 
time it was administered rigidly, of¬ 
ficiously, and sometimes apparently 
without the exercise of ordinary com¬ 
mon-sense. 

In 1931 Mr. Leslie Howard and my¬ 
self, distressed by the prospect of a 
divided theatre, sent a long letter to the 
British Ambassador in Washington in 
which we begged him, for the sake of 
Anglo-American amity as much as for 
the benefit of the acting profession, to 
bring his influence to bear upon the 
British Authorities to obtain some 
amelioration of conditions; we told him 
of our dismay at the reprisals which 
were being inflicted upon us here, and 
of our belief in the benefit to the cul¬ 
tural world of a united Anglo-American 
theatre using the best of talent wherever 
it might be found. We never even re¬ 
ceived an acknowledgement of this 
letter. 

We English actors will, I assure you, 


By Brian Aherne 

. . . The well-known stage and screen 
star who writes a letter from New York 
to the Screen Actors 9 Guild Board of 
Directors. 


not cease to fight for freedom within 
our profession, but we shall be dis¬ 
tressed indeed if we are to see you thrust 
your necks into the halter of Govern¬ 
ment Restriction. 

There is only one goal at which we 
all should aim, and that is the improve¬ 
ment of the quality of the entertainment 
which we offer to the public; anything 
which maintains or improves this quality 
is worthy of our support; anything 
which jeopardizes it must be fought as 
vigorously as possible. It is quality that 
draws the public, quality that puts 
money and prestige into our pockets, 
and quality that indirectly provides em¬ 
ployment for all the people who are 
associated in the making of a produc¬ 
tion. 

The rampant nationalism of today has 
disrupted, and may yet destroy, the 
trade of the world. It has been injected 
into the theatre with lamentable results, 
but it is to be hoped that it may be pre¬ 
vented now, while there is yet time, 
from destroying the great international 
art of the cinema. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
danger that the film-acting profession 
will run if the Dickstein Bill becomes 
law, and I sincerely hope that the Board 
will have the wisdom and the vision to 
take an immediate stand against it and 
against all such suffocating legislation. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Brian Aherne. 


•A 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
danger that the film acting profession will 
run if the Dickstein Bill becomes law, and 
I sincerely hope that the Board will have 
the wisdom and the vision to take an im¬ 
mediate stand against it and all such 
suffocating legislation. ^ 
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Best Performance of March 


A TWELVE year old actress and two 
actors with many years of successes 
to their credit received the greatest 
number of votes from the members of 
the Screen Actors’ Guild for the Best 
Performance of March. The poll, which 
is the tenth since this feature was es¬ 
tablished, this month is based on 37 pic¬ 
tures released as Los Angeles firsts runs 
between February 21 and March 21. 

In a close race, Paul Muni emerges 
the victor for his portrayal of Louis 
Pasteur in the Warner Bros, picture, 
“The Story of Louis Pasteur”. His 
work in this, many have said, is Mr. 
Muni’s best since “I Am a Fugitive from 
a Chain Gang ’ ’, in which he appeared in 
1933. Two other members of the cast 
of “The Story of Louis Pasteur”, were 
mentioned on one or more ballots. 

With two votes less than the winner, 
Jean Hersholt is awarded first Honorable 
Mention for his performance as Dr. 
John Luke in “The Country Doctor”, 
the picture which 20th Century-Fox 
built around the Dione Quintuplets. 
Two other members of this cast, also, 
received one or more votes. 


Bonita Granville’s splendid work as 
the malicious little gossip-monger, Mary 
Tilford, in “These Three” received the 
third greatest number of votes and 
therefore wins second Honorable Men¬ 
tion. The names of three other players 
in the same picture were written on one 
or more of the ballots. As Samuel Gold- 
wyn, who produced the picture for 
United Artists’ release, explained in 
publicity stories, “She is the meanest 
girl I have ever met—in a screen test”. 

Twenty-four players from 13 of the 
37 releases were mentioned in the poll, 
and of this amount two or more were 
selected from five pictures. Again this 
month the actors win more awards than 
the actresses making the ratio about two 
actors to one actress. Of the 32 win¬ 
ners to date, there having been two ties, 
22 men and but ten women have been 
selected by their fellow craftsmen for 
the monthly honors. 

Once more the pictures selected by 
the writers as the Best Screen Plays are 
the same as those in which the recipients 
of the Best Performance awards ap¬ 
peared. 



Paul Muni 


as Louis Pasteur in 

"THE STORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR" 

Produced by Warner Bros.-First National 

HONORABLE* MENTION 
Jean Hersholt 

as Dr. John Luke in 

"THE COUNTRY DOCTOR" 

Produced by 20th Century-Fox 

Bonita Granville 

as Mary Tilford in 
"THESE THREE" 

Produced by Samuel Goldwyn 
Released by United Artists 


Best Screen Play of March 


WnPHE Story of Louis Pasteur” is 

JL the Best Screen Play of March 
according to the vote of the members of 
The Screen Writers’ Guild. Honorable 
Mentions are “These Three” and “The 
Country Doctor”. 

An original screen play, “The Story 
of Louis Pasteur” was written by Sheri¬ 
dan Gibney and Pierre Codings for 
Warner Bros.-First National. Mr. Gib¬ 
ney’s credits include the original story 
or screen plays of “Massacre” and “The 
House on 56th Street”, while Mr. Col- 
lings has credits, either alone or in col¬ 
laboration, on the original story or 
screen play of “British Agent”, “Dr. 
Harrigan ’ ’ and ‘ 4 Man Against Death. ’ ’ 

Author of “The Children’s Hour” 
which has been running on Broadway 
for almost two years, Lillian Heilman 
was engaged by Samuel Goldwyn to 
adapt the play to the screen. When it 
was found too censorable for motion pic¬ 
tures, Miss Heilman wrote a complete¬ 
ly new screen play based on the plot as 
well as a new title. That screen play, 
“These Three”, was mentioned on al¬ 
most as many ballots as “The Story of 
Louis Pasteur”, and wins this month’s 
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Sheridan Gibney and Pierre Collings 

Original and Screen Play writers of 

"THE STORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR" 

Produced by Warner Bros.-First National 

HONORABLE MENTION 

"THESE THREE" 

Original and Screen Play by 
Lillian Heliman 

Produced by Samuel Goldwyn 
Released by United Artists 


"THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 

Screen Play by Sonya Levien 
Story idea suggested by Charles E. Blake 
Produced by 20th Century-Fox 


selection as first Honorable Mention. The 
picture was produced by Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn and released by United Artists. 

Sonya Levien’s screen play of ‘ ‘ The 
Country Doctor”, the story idea of 
which was suggested by Charles E. 
Blake, wins second Honorable Mention 
in the poll. Miss Levien has a long list 
of screen credits. She has written, 
either alone or in collaboration, the 
screen plays of “Berkeley Square”, 
“Cavalcade”, “State Fair”, “As Hus¬ 
bands Go”, “Change of Heart”, 
“White Parade” and “Beauty’s 
Daughter”. “The Country Doctor” 
was produced by 20th Century-Fox. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
thirty awards made in this poll to date 
but four, or a little more than ten per¬ 
cent, have been original screen plays 
written in their entirety by the same 
writer or team. Two of the three awards 
this month are listed as original screen 
plays. 

Only 13 of the 37 pictures released 
in Los Angeles between February 21 
and March 21 were mentioned on one 
or more ballots. This marks the tenth 
month that writers have singled out 
their co-workers for honors. 


THE LIST OF LOS ANGELES RELEASES APPEARS ON PAGE 22 
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Lowdown On The Actors’ NR A Brief 


T HE whole story of the actor’s fight 
to get fair working conditions 
through the NRA has never been told. 
What happened in Washington after the 
actor members of the Five-Five Com¬ 
mittee filed their explosive brief is 
known only to a few. Why the actors 
did not get a hearing was never ex¬ 
plained. The open record does not 
mention a secret meeting wdiich took 
place in Washington when Mr. Sol A. 
Rosenblatt, dynamic administrator of 
the motion picture code, received the 
actors’ brief citing what “The Nation” 
called a series of Hollywood Horrors, 
and requesting a public hearing to 
thrash out their grievances. 

On January 15, 1935, Mr. Rosenblatt 
called a closed conference of his advisers 
which I attended as the representative 
of the Labor Advisory Board. About 
eight people gathered around a large 
table. We were warned to give no state¬ 
ments to the press and were told that 
the meeting was in strict confidence. 
Rosenblatt’s opening remarks revealed 
an unfriendliness toward the actors and 
a distempered opposition to a public 
hearing. The actors, he said, were in bad 
faith in making public their demands. 
The Five-Five Committee had been set 
up by him, and he had not authorized the 
actors to take their fight outside of it. 
So, in the first place, they were guilty 
of a breach of confidence- 

The brief was emotional, not factual. 
It was the outburst of a group of 
high-strung temperamentalists. More¬ 
over, it was 90 per cent war-cry for a 
closed shop. It really came from the 
Screen Actors’ Guild and was simply 
a demand for Guild recognition. The 
Guild! Do you call that a bona fide 
labor union? Have you read its by¬ 
laws ? Do you know they provide 
for outlandish restrictions and even 
fines? Why do acors who make more 
in a year than we do in a lifetime 
need a union? It is fantastic. The 
standing joke when he was in Holly¬ 
wood, he said, was that Guild members 
could not find room to park their cars 
at meetings. They want a hearing so 
they can make a lot of noise and put 
on a show. 


A TELEGRAM from the attorney 
representing the producer members 
of the Committee had asked for time to 
file an answer. Would it be fair to 
deny them an opportunity to reply to 
the actors? Wouldn’t it be an injustice 
to the producers to hold a hearing be¬ 
fore they were ready? Furthermore, 


probably no hearing would be necessary 
after their brief was in. 

So ran Mr. Rosenblatt’s desk-pound¬ 
ing speech. He asked each adviser for 
an opinion on the wisdom of waiting 
for the producer’s answer. Each man 
consented to Rosenblatt’s suggestion of 
a delay except the writer who, as labor 
adviser, represented the interests of the 
actors. I asked him to comply with the 
actors ’ demand for a hearing and point¬ 
ed out that the producers had had the 
same opportunity to state their case and 
their failure to do so was a poor pretext 
for postponing a hearing. To my dissent, 
he roared that it was entirely up to him 
to decide whether there would be a hear¬ 
ing and that, if necessary, he would go 
over my head to get the agreement of 
the Labor Advisory Board. (He ful¬ 
filled that promise). This outburst told 
everyone in the room that the actors 
would never get a hearing if Mr. Rosen¬ 
blatt had his way. 

However, he promised to get a reply 
from the producers within a “reason¬ 
able” time and that he would call an¬ 
other conference w r hen it had been re¬ 
ceived. Weeks passed and nothing 
happened, and, as far as I am able to 
determine, Rosenblatt took no steps to 
keep his promise. There was no second 
conference. In the meantime the Acade¬ 
my announced its new contracts which 
conceded some of the actors’ demands, a 
piece of strategy which took the edge off 
their NRA brief. Mr . Rosenblatt's stall¬ 
ing had saved the producers' faces. 

His action (or rather inaction) is es¬ 
pecially interesting in view of his na¬ 
tional reputation as a “labor man.” 
When he made the local wage and hour 
agreements of the motion picture ma¬ 
chine operators’ union an integral part 
of the code, he won the favor of a few 


Miif William Bledsoe 

. . . Who was the staff member of the N. 
R. A. Labor Advisory Board in charge 
of motion picture and other amusement 
codes. 


labor leaders, and for three successive 
years he has addressed the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and been wildly acclaimed a champion 
of organized labor. But the record 
shows that his sympathy with unionism 
does not include motion picture actors. 
It may be he recognizes that talent rep¬ 
resents irreplaceable assets on produ¬ 
cers’ balance sheets. It is not w r ell for 
these assets to acquire a voice. 

II 

I F the NRA was a disappointment to 
the motion picture actor and actress, 
the educational value of their fight for 
legal protection from abusive working 
conditions was large. It revealed that 
Governmental machinery must not be 
relied upon to do the work of a militant 
labor union. It revealed that labor vic¬ 
tories are won only by organizations 
strong enough to stand on their own 
feet. It revealed that, with or without 
supporting legislation, a union can never 
stop fighting. It revealed that nothing 
can take the place of a powerful, self- 
reliant labor group. 

Only employees who were backed by 
strong unions gained materially from 
the NRA codes, and even compliance de¬ 
pended to a high degree on the policing 
of local labor bodies. Excellent labor 
standards and compliance were out¬ 
standing in the code for the men’s cloth- 
(Continued on Rage 24) 


But the record shows that his (Rosen¬ 
blatt’s) sympathy with unionism does not 
include picture actors. It may be he rec¬ 
ognizes that talent represents irreplace¬ 
able assets on producers’ balance sheets. 
It is not well for those assets to acquire a 
voice. ^ J 
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Article XII In Operation 

Wrtters Prohibited From Making 
Contracts Beyond May 2. 1938; 

Annual Meeting May 2, 1936 

The uniting of all writers in the United States in a common 
organization . . . 

The securing of League Shop in the motion picture industry. 

These are the chief aims of a program to be presented at the 
annual meeting of The Screen Writers’ Guild on MAY 2, 1936, at 


Article 12 of Code 
Put Into Effect by 
SW Executive Board 

In connection with the annual 
meeting of The Screen Writers' 
Guild, Article 12 of the code has 
been invoked. Following is the 
official notice to that effect: 

You are hereby notified that 
the Executive Board of The Screen 
Writers' Guild, a California Cor¬ 
poration, has made an order as 
follows: 

"No member of The Screen 
Writers' Guild, and no signatory 
to the contract of April 6. 1933, 
shall, after the date of this order, 
make any contract or give any op¬ 
tion binding or affecting, directly 
or indirectly, his services or mater¬ 
ial as a screen writer after May, 2 
1938. Provided, however, that 
nothing herein shall prevent the 
sale, or agreement to sell, of serv¬ 
ices or material for fields of writ¬ 
ing other than the screen, if the 
instrument, agreement, or contract 
of sale prevents the assignment or 
use, directly or indirectly, of such 
services or material for the screen 
after May 2, 1938. Provided, 

further, that nothing herein shall 
prevent the sale or use of material 
in existence before May 2, 1938, 
provided such sale is completed on 
or before May 2, 1938." 

This order is dated April 14, 
1936. 

Article XII. 

This rule is adopted pursuant 
to the authority vested in the 
Executive Board by Article XII of 
the Code of Working Rules for 
Writers heretofore adopted by the 
membership, reading in part as 
follows: 

"At any time after the adoption 
of this Article, the Executive 
Board is empowered to issue an 
order, or orders, limiting the right 
of the members to sign contracts. 
The order may provide that mem¬ 
bers may not make contracts ex¬ 
tending or giving an option be¬ 
yond a date specified in the order. 
Subsequent orders may set a new 
date, either later or earlier. The 
Executive Board shall notify each 
member of such order or orders by 
letter or telegram sent to his ad¬ 
dress as shown on the records of 
the Guild, and all members shall 
comply therewith." 

A violation of this order is a 
violation of the contract of April 
6, 1933. 

Dated at Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia, April 13, 1936. 

By order of the Executive Board. 

(Signed) Robert Lee, 

Secretary. 


8 p. m. at the Hollywood Athletic 
Club, 6521 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, California. 

No member of the Guild can 
willingly afford to be absent from 
a meeting which is the most im¬ 
portant since the Guild's inception. 

The methods devised to achieve 
the aims of the program are two. 

1. The amalgamation of all 
writers in the Authors' League of 
America. 

2. Prohibiting contracts or op¬ 
tions for services or the sale of 
material in the screen writing field 
after May 2, 1938. 

To Be Voted On 

This program will, of course, be 
voted upon by the membership at 
the announced meeting but in the 
meanwhile the Executive Board, 
in order to protect the member¬ 
ship at large, has put this order in¬ 
to effect until the date of the 
meeting. Note, therefore, you 
cannot give a contract or option 
binding you beyond May 2, 1938 
between now and the date of the 
meeting. 

All Should Be Present 

No member of the Guild can 
willingly afford not to be present 
at this meeting. However, the 
form of proxy is printed on this 
page for those who cannot attend. 
Please sign this proxy and mail it 
at once to The Screen Writers' 
Guild, 1655 No. Cherokee. 

If you are present the proxy will 
not be used. 

The following is the text of the 
official notice of meeting: 

"The postponed annual meeting 
and a special meeting of the mem¬ 
bers of The Screen Writers' Guild, 
a California corporation, will be 
held at The Hollywood Athletic 
Club, 6521 Sunset Boulevard, Hol¬ 
lywood, Los Angeles, California, 
at eight o'clock P. M. on Satur¬ 
day, May 2, 1936. At such meet¬ 
ing the following business will be 
transacted. 

" (1 ) Election of officers and 
Executive Board for the ensuing 
year and until their successors shall 
be elected and qualified; 

"(2) Reports of officers and 
committees and adoption of such 
reports; 


"(3) Adoption or rejection of 
a proposal that all members be¬ 
come members of the Authors' 
League of America, Inc.; 

Proposal 

"(4) Adoption or rejection of 
proposal that the Executive Board 
be instructed to cooperate with 
the Authors' League of America, 
Inc., toward the obtaining of com¬ 
plete League shop in the motion 
picture field, any such plan to be 
re-submitted to the membership 
before adoption; 

"(5) Adoption or rejection of 
a proposal to instruct the Execu¬ 
tive Board to continue in effect 
its order on Article XII of the 
Code of Working Rules for Writ¬ 
ers, a copy of which said order 
is enclosed herewith; 

"(6) Such other business as 
may come before the meeting. 

"Dated at Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia, April 13, 1936." 


Constitution Passed 

The amended Constitution 
and By-Laws and the new dues 
plan was passed by an over¬ 
whelming vote of the member¬ 
ship of the Authors' League 
of America, at a meeting in 
New York, March 31, 1936, 
according to word received 
from Miss Luise Sillcox, Sec¬ 
retary of the organization. 


Constitution Mailed 

Copies of the new Constitution 
of The Authors' League of Ameri¬ 
ca will be mailed to the member¬ 
ship within the next few days ac¬ 
cording to Miss Elsie Wilkins, 
assistant secretary of The Screen 
Writers' Guild. 


OFFICERS 

THE SCREEN WRITERS' 
GUILD 
of 

The Authors' League of 
America 

Ernest Pascal .President 

Francis Faragoh..Vice-President 

John Grey .Treasurer 

Robert N. Lee .Secretary 

Elsie B. Wilkins..Asst. Secretary 

Laurence W. Beilenson. 

. Attorney 


ANNUAL MEETING 

The Screen Writer's Guild 

Saturday Night, May 2, 1936 

The Hollywood Athletic Club, 6521 Sunset Blvd. 

PROXY 

I hereby appoint Seton I. Miller, or if he be absent from 
the meeting, John Grey, to vote in my place and stead 
and as my proxy for the election of officers and executive 
board and on all matters and things that may come before 
the meeting of May 2, 1936 of The Screen Writers' Guild, a 
California Corporation, and of The Screen Writers' Guild, of 
The Authors' League of America, Inc. To remove any ques¬ 
tion of my membership in The Authors' League of America, 

I hereby apply for membership in the League and agree to 
abide by and be bound by its Constitution and By-Laws. I 
revoke all former proxies. 

Dated.1936 

(Signed). 

Please fill in date and sign. If you are present this proxy 
will not be used. 


THE SCREEN WRITERS’ GUILD 
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Jr. Guild To Hold Meeting 


Suspend 2 Members 

At hearings held during the 
past month, two members of 
the Junior Screen Actors 7 Guild 
were found guilty of charges 
brought against them. As a 
result of the verdicts, J. G. 
MacMahon has been suspended 
for 30 days and J. Edward 
Dahlen, for 90 days. Both 
suspensions took effect as of 
April 1. 


Influx of Members 

Nearer Normal Rate 

After three months of the 
greatest membership spurt in the 
history of the organization, the 
number of new members joining 
the Screen Actors 7 Guild has re¬ 
turned to a normal rate. During 
the past month, 30 new members 
have been admitted by a vote of 
the Board of Directors. 

The new members are as fol¬ 
lows: 

Senior Guild 

Lilian Kemble Christian Rub 

Cooper Milburn Stone 

Alexander Cross Forrest Taylor 
Jane Darwell Conway Tearle 
Madge Evans Henry B. Walthall 
Betty Farrington Charles 
Paul Kelly Winninger 

Junior Guild 

Albert R. Cody John T. Knobel 
Harold Collison Baron Lichter 
Tex Dial Jack Martin 

Kathryn Doyle Thomas F. Martin 
Walter Findon Jack Moore 
Hazel Flint Aurora Navarro 
Buck Friday Albert Russell 
Stuart D. Hall Paula Sanchez 
David Josephson Ralph K. Stein 

A. Vinton Absent in 

East Not off Board 

Through error, Arthur Vinton 
was reported in the February issue 
as having resigned from the Board 
of Directors of the Screen Actors 7 
Guild. Mr. Vinton, who was one 
of the original 20 organizers of 
the Guild, did not resign, but 
merely is absent in the East. Up¬ 
on his return to Hollywood, he will 
resume his place on the Board. 

Efforts Applauded 

At the Annual Meeting of the 
Producers 7 Association, February 
27, several studios advocated the 
abolition of all wage scales and 
working conditions for extras, es¬ 
tablished under the N. R. A. The 
move was not taken, and in this 
connection Pat Casey, the labor 
man for the producers, is deserv¬ 
ing of praise as well as the others 
who supported his cause. 


Elections, Reports of Officers In¬ 
stallation of New Executives and 
Talks by Labor Leaders Planned 

Elections, installation of new officers, addresses by men 
important in the labor movement of Los Angeles and the 
reports of officers will comprise the program of the annual 
meeting of the Junior Screen Actors’ Guild. It will be held 
Sunday night, April 19, at 8:30 P.M. in the Masonic Temple 

Auditorium, 6840 Hollywood Blvd. 


One of the important features 
of the meeting will be the election 
of Officers and Directors. Only 
those holding cards paid up to 
May 1, 1936, are eligible to vote. 
The ballot, as selected by the 
Nominating Committee, is as fol¬ 
lows: 

President—Pat Somerset 
1st Vice-Pres.—Bob Ellsworth. 
2nd Vice-Pres.—Jay Eaton 
Sec-Treasurer—Aubrey Blair 
Asst. Secretary—Nate Edwards 
Those nominated for the Board 
of Directors are: 


Dick Allen 
Louis J. Becker 
Jack Cheatham 
Helene Caverly 
Betty Blair 
Oliver A. Cross 
Larry Emmons 
Mel Forrester 
Peter Gardner 


Alternate: 


Sam Garrett 
Charles Graham 
Mabel Ingraham 
Bud Winters 
Harry Mayo 
Jack Mower 
Lee Phelps 
Max Pollack 
Jean Valjean 
Flo Wix 
Buck Moulton. 


The above nominations include 
one change from those reported 
last month. Mike Lally, because 
he felt he would be unable to at¬ 
tend some of the Tuesday night 
Board meetings, withdrew his nom¬ 
ination. He has been replaced by 
Bud Winters. 

Speakers 

J. W. Buzzell, Secretary of the 
Central Labor Council, Mr. Hag¬ 
gerty, Secretary of the Los An¬ 
geles Building Trades, and Mr. 
Hines, Organizer of the Central 
Labor Council, will be the princi¬ 
pal speakers. They will explain 
the Los Angeles Labor Movement, 
and the place that we, and the 
motion picture industry have in 
their plans. 

In addition, the former Officers 
and Directors will be retired and 
those elected at the meeting will 
be installed. Annual reports will 
be read and plans for the coming 
year discussed. 


Junior Guild 

ANNUAL MEETING 

Time — Sunday Night, April 19th 

Place — Masonic Temple 

6840 Hollywood Blvd. 

BRING PAID-UP MEMBERSHIP CARD 


Thomson on Radio 

On Sunday, March 29, Ken¬ 
neth Thomson was interviewed 
by Hal Styles over radio station 
KMTR. He explained the 
Screen Actors 7 Guild, its func¬ 
tions, its accomplishments, and 
its hopes. Replies indicate the 
interview was received favor¬ 
ably by the listening audience. 


Members Requested 
to Boycott Unfair 
Cafe at RKO-Radio 

At a meeting of representatives 
of all studio crafts recently, it was 
agreed that all business agents 
would request their members not 
to patronize the R. K. O. studio 
Cafe, until such time as union 
workers were reemployed and 
proper wages and working condi¬ 
tions were established. 

About a month ago, a new 
management gained control of the 
R. K. O.-Radio studio. One of its 
first moves was to fire the union 
help in the commissary, to in¬ 
crease the weekly work-hours con¬ 
siderably, and to reduce salaries 
of waitresses by approximately 
25%. 

Cooperation Requested 

Cooperation has been requested 
of the Screen Actors 7 Guild by the 
Joint Executive Board of Cooks, 
Waitresses and Bartenders of 
Southern California as explained in 
the following letter from that 
union: 

Mr. Aubrey Blair, 

Screen Actors 7 Guild, 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

This is to notify you that at the 
regular meeting of the Joint Ex¬ 
ecutive Board of Culinary Work¬ 
ers, held on March 30th, the 
restaurant in the R. K. O. Studio 
was placed on our unfair list. Ap¬ 
plication was made to the Central 
Labor Council on April 3 for same 
action. 

The management of the R.K.O. 
restaurant has discharged all Union 
help, and replaced with non-uion 
employees. In the case of the 
Waitresses, their wages have been 
reduced and hours lengthened. 

At this time, we respectfully 
request that you notify your mem¬ 
bers to place a rigid boycott on 
this restaurant until such time as 
the officials of the Culinary Work¬ 
ers Union are able to adjust 
wages and working conditions for 
their members. 

Thanking you for your past 
favors, and splendid cooperation 
that you and your members have 
extended to our Unions, I am, 
Respectfully, 

JOHN M. SARGENT, 
Bus. Agent Cooks 468. 


SCREEN ACTORS’ GUILD 







Where Did Yon Get That Hat? 


T HE most encouraging thing to me 
today in regard to our mutual in¬ 
dustry is the trend toward realism. I 
don’t mean that we ’ve turned our back 
on Cinderella, but at least she no longer 
sits in the lap of the Cinema with her 
arms around her neck swinging her 
little glass slippers. Some screen mil¬ 
lionaires have moved out of Grand Cen¬ 
tral Station and have found themselves 
more believable living quarters. A 
simple family chronicle like “Ah, 
Wilderness” is a success, and a success 
because it’s real. “Alice Adams” is 
another example of the trend from 
puppets to people. 

However, there is one department 
that in my opinion is still on the other 
side of the fence—the phony side, the 
gingerbread side. Actresses still don’t 
look like people. The blame for that 
can be spread widely and thinly. The 
actresses themselves share in it. So do 
the costume designer, the make-up staff, 
and the front office, and the director. 

I have had battles with a few di¬ 
rectors, who contended that the all im¬ 
portant thing was a striking appearance, 
well-groomed hair, immaculate clothes, 
an undisturbed make-up, whether the 
scene is one in bed in the middle of the 
night or an exit from a drowning epi¬ 
sode. I was solemnly told that we must 
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not disappoint our public. It might 
disillusion them to know that we could 
look badly. I once saw a crowd of ex¬ 
tra players, women, who supposedly had 
poured out of a train when an accident 
on the track had stopped it suddenly. 
Every one of those women was perfectly 
groomed — every hair in place, every 
wave freshly set. I asked the make-up 
girl whether she’d ever seen women on 
a train. Her answer was, “I know it’s 
silly, but if I don’t do every one of those 
heads, I get a call-down from the front 
office.” In one of the important fea¬ 
tures which was previewed lately, the 
feminine star’s coiffure and make-up 
survive a chase through jungles and a 
tussle with crocodiles. 

I think the public are far more in¬ 
telligent than that. I think things like 
that make them laugh. In other words 
they are, unlike the silent picture days, 
looking for realism. They want to see 
human beings on the screen, not 
actresses. 


C LOTHES play a large part in the 
unreal, Never-Never Land appear¬ 
ance of many actresses. I have seen a 
young actress playing an emotional 
scene while she was wearing a hat which 
transfixed the attention of the audience. 
All over the theatre there was a rippling 
whisper, “Look at that hat!” The 
sincere, straight-forward job she was 
doing under that hat went for nothing. 
Some of the outfits worn by our leading 
women stars are beyond all reason. 
They’re obtrusive and distracting. They 
form, unbeatable competition to the 
scene that’s being played, by making the 
audience clothes conscious. Somebody 
once said you never know what a truly 
well-dressed woman is wearing, you are 
only conscious of the fact that she is 
well-dressed. 


By Bette Davis 

. . . Winner of the Academy acting 
aivard for 1935 who feels the public is 
critical and discerning about clothes 
worn in pictures. 


Don’t for a minute think this is all 
the designer’s fault. We, as actresses, 
are often to blame. Hollywood costume 
designers are among the best in the 
world. We all acknowledge that. They 
naturally have a reputation to uphold, 
and that reputation is not helped by in¬ 
conspicuous clothes. No plain sweater 
and skirt ever made fashion history, or 
established the designer as a “creator.” 
Yet a dramatic scene may best be played 
by a woman who is inconspicuously cov¬ 
ered, and not modishly gowned. 

An actress who has the courage and 
takes the time to discuss with the cos¬ 
tume designer the scenes he has to play, 
will almost always get full cooperation 
from the designer. If she wears outfits 
so elaborate and conspicuous as to de¬ 
tract from her work, nine times out of 
ten it’s her fault. I know that I made 
that mistake for three years out here. 
I went in for bizarre clothes, and also 
for crazy head-dresses. They weren’t 
forced on me. I liked them. People 
have written me since I have returned 
to normality in appearance, and have 
said my clothes and my hair prejudiced 
them against me for years. That seems 
proof positive that the public which I 
believed wanted, demanded, something 
pretty fancy, were critical and discern¬ 
ing. I was doing them no favor, and 
myself a lot of harm, by getting myself 
up like an actress and not a person. 

I ’M not advocating that we dress our¬ 
selves in bungalow aprons. I just 
finished a picture called “The Golden 
Arrow”, which could have been played 
only in smart clothes, unusual clothes, 
striking clothes. Mr. Kelly designed 
some beautiful things, exactly suited to 
the people we were playing, to the at¬ 
mosphere of that particular story. I 
believe that half the interest of that pic¬ 
ture for the public will be his clothes. 

If an actress knows when to unleash 
the silver fox, and holds to that knowl¬ 
edge—letting him run free in the Kitz, 
but keeping him out of the subway, the 
death house, and the jungle—she’ll look 
more like a person and less like an act¬ 
ress, and furthermore, she’ll get full co¬ 
operation from Adrian, Travis Banton, 
Gwen Wakeling, and Orry-Kelly. 


-BHitrar (Jtftate 


Bonded F. T. D. Member 

Personal Service to my many 
Friends in the Movie Colony 
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whether they have any squawks—or 
not! 

I do not bring these things up here 
just to open old wounds, but merely to 
refresh your minds, and to point out 
that, contrary to what a great many 
screen writers think, writers have not 
been immune to attack since the found¬ 
ing of this Guild. On the contrary, 
they have been constantly attacked, and 
the producers are more determined than 
ever to suppress the writer and reduce 
him to his traditional impotence. 

That is the picture at present—and 
was the picture this administration had 
to face when it came into office a year 
ago. The N. R. A. fight taught us that 
the one and only thing to strive for is: 
Guild Shop! 

Without Guild Shop we can’t get 
anywhere. Without Guild Shop we re¬ 
main a purely defensive machine, with 
the danger of disintegrating through 
sheer inertia. Without Guild Shop we 
would be forced ultimately into a strike, 
which we would lose, with the alterna¬ 
tive of folding up and going down to 
defeat without achieving any Of the 
things for which this Guild was 
founded. 

But how to get it—that was the prob¬ 
lem. 


I N June, last year, the presidents and 
vice-presidents of the Authors’ 
League and its associate Guilds and the 
Screen Writers’ Guild met here in Hol¬ 
lywood. 

Jointly these three Guilds represent 
approximately ninety percent of the 
creative writers in the United States. 
Collectively their potential power is in¬ 
calculable. 

Hitherto there had existed a rather 
loose agreement between this Guild and 
the Authors’ League. For two years we 
had been negotiating a deal with the 
Dramatists’ Guild, but this had never 
been consummated. 

At this meeting, the little differences 
that had stood in the way of binding 
agreement between these different writ¬ 
er organizations melted into nothing¬ 
ness in the face of a common danger. 

Out of this one meeting came the idea 
and the determination to endeavor to 
consolidate all writers in all fields into 
one strong and unified organization, 
strong and able to protect writers 
against the invasion of his rights and 
to fight for .and win what is rightly his. 

The reasons for such an amalgama¬ 
tion were so manifold that I won’t at¬ 
tempt to enumerate half of them. 


Many writers were paying dues into all 
three organizations. The Dramatists’ 
Guild already had Guild Shop. Broad¬ 
way was practically being backed finan¬ 
cially by Hollywood money. The affin¬ 
ity of interests between playwrights and 
screen writers had grown infinitely 
closer. 

The decision to foster such an amal¬ 
gamation was simple to make. The job 
of creating the machinery to make the 
amalgamation ready to function was a 
tremendous task. 

It took six whole months. 

The most difficult problem was the 
matter of dues. 

The dues plan which was finally de¬ 
vised, and which was passed together 
with the Amended Constitution of the 
League, and is now in effect for the 
other two Guilds, we do not claim to be 
perfect. What we do claim for it is 
that it is workable and the best plan 
that we could devise, taking into con¬ 
sideration all the problems involved. 

Moreover, it was not and is not in¬ 
tended to be a permanent dues plan. 
In six months, or in a year, when we 
work out a more equable one, it can and 
will be substituted. 


I N this one, the salient points are 
these: 

1. Membership in the League, which 
naturally includes the three Guilds, is 
uniform—$10 a year. 

2. Writers are automatically as¬ 
signed to the particular Guild in which 
field of writing they happen to be work¬ 
ing at that time and will be assessed 
accordingly. 

3. All writers in all fields are exempt 
from assessment up to $2500 income. 

4. A dramatist therefore pays rela¬ 
tively high assessments—but receives 
considerable service. An author of 
books or magazine stories pays rela¬ 
tively low assessments—and receives 
very little service. The screen writer’s 
assessments fall in between the drama¬ 
tist’s and the author’s, being one-half 
of one percent of earnings, with a maxi¬ 
mum of $250. This assessment, how¬ 
ever, applies also to the sale of all ma¬ 
terial to picture companies from all 
writing in all fields. 

The other difficult job was to make 
ready the physical house of the League 
to accommodate its three tenants. This 

(Continued on Next Page ) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
was done by amending the Constitution 
of the League so that it might embrace 
the respective Constitution and By- 
Laws of the three Guilds. 

In this House, it is proposed that each 
Guild will govern itself, but the collec¬ 
tive power of all three Guilds will be 
vested in a council comprised of twelve 
members from each Guild. 

Council meetings will be concurrent 
in Los Angeles and New York, thus re¬ 
moving any fear that the East will dom¬ 
inate the West, or vice versa. 

In practice therefore each Guild will 
take care of its own problem in its own 
field of writing. Where major issues 
arise, concerning the interests of all 


writers, the Council will exercise its 
jurisdiction. 

Article IX provides against the con¬ 
tingency of two Guilds being able to 
call a third Guild out on strike. In such 
a contingency, the proposition must go 
to the membership of each Guild and 
must be passed by a majority of sixty- 
six and two-thirds percent of each 
Guild. 

Every effort has been made to make 
it possible for these three Guilds to 
dwell peacefully under the same roof, 
without vitiating their energy and sub¬ 
stance in family friction and fights. 

But naturally this, too, is not a per¬ 
fect document. No document is ever 
perfect. Changes will be necessary and 


provision is made for the inclusion of 
amendments at any time. 


T HE House itself is ready. Two of 
the Guilds have already moved in. 
On May second the screen writers will 
vote upon whether or not they want to 
move in, too. 

That amalgamation in itself, how¬ 
ever, does not provide any specific 
means of obtaining Guild Shop for 
screen writers. 

The actual method which we propose 
is first to put into effect a provision 
which the Executive Board already has 
the power, by vote of the membership, 
to invoke under Article XII of The 
Screen Writers’ Guild code. 

Article XII provides that, upon or¬ 
der of the Board, members can be or¬ 
dered to refrain from contracting for 
their services or material for a period 
beyond any specific date. 

To protect this plan in the interim 
from now until the annual meeting on 
May 2nd, the Board will invoke this 
power, and will pass a resolution (ap¬ 
pearing elsewhere in this magazine) 
prohibiting members of The Screen 
Writers’ Guild from signing contracts 
binding their services or sale of mate¬ 
rial beyond May 2, 1938—two years 
from now. 


B UT even though the Board has this 
power and will invoke it, it will 
do so with the distinct understanding 
that it is invoked only for this brief 
period of twenty days. At the Annual 
meeting, it will be put up to the mem¬ 
bership for ratification, and if the 
membership, understanding the full 
proposition, does not want it, then the 
order will be promptly rescinded. It 
is, however, an integral part of the 
whole propostion, and will be put up 
as part of the proposal of amalgamation. 

This we will call step No. 2 of the 
plan. 

Step No. 3 is directly dependent upon 
step No. 2—and provides the means of 
obtaining virtual Guild Shop while we 
work towards absolute Guild Shop in 
two years—or sooner. 

The governing bodies of the three 
Guilds, who have already passed upon 
this in principle, will ask the members 
when the time seems ripe to vest the 
power in the Council to invoke an or¬ 
der, as soon as it sees fit, ordering mem¬ 
bers to refuse to sell material to the 
studios—plays, novels, magazine stories 
or original stories—unless studios agree 
by contract that all such material shall 
be adapted or worked upon in any way 
ONLY by members of the Authors’ 
League of America, with a reciprocal 
provision as to services. 

We are not asking you to vote this 


Buick is moving ... 



Philip Reed, prominent leadman with his new 


BUICK CONV. COUPE 

It is doubtful whether any other car is selling as fast as 
BUICK. Guild members are BUICK minded, and who 
can blame them? BUICK is moving—and by the way 
the Howard Buick Co. is moving, too, next month, to new 
quarters, at 6660 Sunset Boulevard. 

• 

H P H I L HALL, Branch Manager 

HOWARD AUTOMOBILE CO. OF LOS ANGELES 

HOLLYWOOD STORE 

Sales 6157 Hollywood Boulevard Granite 3181 Service 

Where You Get The Best Deal In Town 

The movie colony is more BUICK minded than ever before 
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now, because, as you can readily see, 
this is a formidable weapon. It will 
tend at once to bring all screen writers 
into the Guild, for the very obvious rea¬ 
son that no screen writers want to be 
excluded from the possibility of work¬ 
ing upon important material. And it 
will force producers to recognize in con¬ 
tracts The Screen Writers’ Guild, and 
furthermore give into the hands of the 
League, as is provided for in the new 
Dramatists’ Guild contract—the sur¬ 
veillance of all contracts for material 
and the terms, to some degree at least, 
under which material is sold to the pic¬ 
ture industry. 

But while VIRTUAL Guild Shop is 
a splendid achievement to contemplate, 
the battle won’t be won until we get 
ABSOLUTE Guild Shop. 

This can and will be achieved within 
two years through ratification of Arti¬ 
cle XII, and it is on that account we 
are making it part and parcel of the 
proposed amalgamation. 

T HE only difference between this 
labor organization and any other 
labor union is that we are, under pres¬ 
ent conditions, unable to cut off the sup¬ 
ply of man-power and material. The 
fight in the final analysis comes down to 
that simple proposition. 

It may seem to some of us a hardship 
to be asked not to sign a contract that 
pledges our services and works beyond 
two years. But actually it will prove to 
be a boon. It will tend to abolish the 
‘ ‘ option ’ ’ contract, where the advan¬ 
tage is always on the side of the pro¬ 
ducer and never on the side of the 
writer. The individual, of course, as a 
rule, is helpless to hold out against 
these one-sided options, but in this way, 
through his organization, it will be im¬ 
possible for him to accept such a deal. 

Picture then the strength and the 
power that will be ours in this next two 
years. Material can be worked upon 
only by members of our organization. 
Contracts, except for a very few, will 
have expired by May, 1938. We will be 
in the invulnerable position of control¬ 
ling both material and man-power. 
Writers, the Authors’ League of Amer¬ 
ica, will hold the winning hand. And 
the producer, who has always proved 
himself to be a very shrewd poker play¬ 
er, will know it. It won’t be necessary 
to call his bluff. Then, without a strike, 
without any of us suffering from being 
out of jobs, it is only reasonable to con¬ 
clude that we will gain all that we are 
after—Guild Shop and a fair Minimum 
Basic Agreement. 

That is the plan we propose. 


You perform a service to your Guild 
by patronizing the advertisers in 
THE SCREEN GUILDS' MAGAZINE 


hat 

Ermine Evening Wrap 

Thrill 




Be she walking down the bridal 
aisle tomorrow ... or be a wife who trod that self-same aisle 
yesteryear . . . she is entitled to ... so far as the donor's 
finances permit . . . the best there is ... a Gift that will 
produce . . . that Ermine Evening Wrap Thrill. 

We major in Wedding and Anni¬ 
versary gifts . . . and if it comes from here . . . whether it 
cost five dollars ... or five hundred . . . your gift will produce 
that very Thrill. 


FOSTER’S 



W€STUI<E>I5 


GLENDON AT KINROSS - IN THE VILLAGE 


Two Names Belong on Every Gift You 
Give.Yours and Foster's 


Not Expensive 


Just Exclusive 
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New Constitution of The Authors 9 League 

(Continued from Page 5) 


resentatives on the central body, with¬ 
out interference from either of the other 
Guilds. 

Officers of the League are elected by 
the membership at large. Officers and 
members of the Executive Board of each 
Guild are elected by the membership of 
the Guild. 

Officers and Council members have a 
two year term. Experience has shown 
that one year terms are too short for 
effective work. A board, by the time it 
functions well, goes out of office. This 
makes an especially difficult problem in 
New York, where most writers are away 
the whole summer. To provide a demo¬ 
cratic safeguard, however, there is a 
provision for recall of officers of the 
Guilds and the League by a sixty per 
cent vote. 

The Constitution may be amended by 
a sixty per cent vote. A proposal to 
amend may be initiated by the Council, 
by 100 members of the League, or by 
the governing body of one of the Guilds. 
A special meeting of the membership of 
the League may be called at any time 
by the Council, by the governing body 
of any Guild, or by 100 members. 

Under the new Constitution, writers 


pay dues only to The Authors’ League 
of America. These are fixed at ten dol¬ 
lars for active members and eight dol¬ 
lars for associate members. Power to 
levy additional assessments is vested in 
the Council, but only with the concur¬ 
rence of the vote of the membership. 
This is more democratic than the pres¬ 
ent Screen Writers’ Constitution, which 
gives the power to the Board. Income 
up to $2500 is exempt from assessment. 

No one can read these safeguards and 
fail to realize that every care has been 
taken to make the ultimate power rest 
in the membership. 


A LTHOUGH every precaution has 
been taken to provide democratic 
organization, it was equally necessary to 
provide a strong central organization of 
all writers. Each member is a member 
of the League, but he is assigned to 
Guilds from time to time according to 
the field in which he is working. 

The problem of associate members 
without vote was one where uniformity 
had to yield to the practical necessities 
of the differences between the individual 
Guilds. The Dramatists ’ Guild has Guild 


shop; therefore, it must keep open the 
door through associate membership to 
any one who wants to join. The Screen 
Writers’ Guild wanted the same pro¬ 
vision. The Authors 9 Guild, the oldest 
of the three, has an established position 
in its field. Preferential terms are given 
to its members. The Authors’ Guild, 
therefore, did not want a large number 
of associate members who were not 
authors, even though they had no power 
to vote. The difference was reconciled 
by leaving the question of associate 
membership to each individual Guild to 
handle in its own way. 

No organization has any strength un¬ 
less it has power to discipline its own 
members. Once a rule or minimum basic 
agreement is voted by the membership 
of all the Guilds, the Council is given 
full power to discipline a breach by 
reprimand, fine, suspension, or expul¬ 
sion. The exercise of the power, how¬ 
ever, is surrounded with every require¬ 
ment of fairness. There must be charges 
preferred in writing, fifteen days writ¬ 
ten notice, a hearing at which the ac¬ 
cused may be represented by counsel 
or an active member, and finally if the 
decision is adverse, an appeal to the 
membership. 

The Constitution contains a provision 
for the admission of future Guilds by 
the Council, but only with the concur¬ 
rence of the governing bodies of all the 
Guilds. Any one Guild has a veto 
power. 

Each Guild, subject to the paramount 
jurisdiction of the League, has power 
to govern itself in its own field. Each 
Guild has its own Constitution and By- 
Laws, and its own governing body and 
officers, elected by its own membership. 
The Council has the power to delegate 
its functions to the governing bodies of 
the individual Guilds. In practice this 
will be the rule except where the mat¬ 
ter concerns more than one Guild. 

By these provisions, a strong central 
body is provided, with the essential fea¬ 
tures necessary to secure decentraliza¬ 
tion for local problems. 


W ITH a membership in part scat¬ 
tered throughout the country, 
but mostly divided between New York 
and Los Angeles, the draftsmen were 
careful to provide a balance between 
the two and to insure absent members 
the right to vote by mail. 

Meetings of the membership of the 
League may be either in New York or 
Los Angeles, or concurrently in the two 
places. The action taken at concurrent 
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meetings is ineffective, unless there is a 
quorum at each meeting, and a major¬ 
ity at each meeting concurs. Twenty 
days notice is required. If the meet¬ 
ing is other than a concurrent one, new 
business not included in the call for the 
meeting is subject to a mail referendum. 

Screen Writers’ Guild membership 
meetings are held in Los Angeles; Au¬ 
thors and Dramatists in New York. 

Meetings of the Council may be either 
in New York or Los Angeles; or con¬ 
currently in both places. To hold other 
than a concurrent meeting takes a two- 
thirds vote of the whole Council. Pro¬ 
vision is made for a mail referendum. 

There is no dominance of either East 
or West, but an equal voice for both. 
No fair-minded person can read these 
and the other provisions of the Consti¬ 
tution withqut realizing the zealous care 
to guard the rights of all. 

No document is perfect. Amend¬ 
ments will no doubt be required from 
time to time. Members unquestionably 
will find individual provisions which 
they would have drafted differently. 
The Board and the Councils, however, 
feel that the document accomplishes the 
essential, a strong organization of all 
writers; governed of, by, and for writ¬ 
ers; with the control on vital problems 
in the memberships of the individual 
Guilds. 


BELLOWS A COMPANY, Inc. 

A cvmaA OJea/evt In 3fcne 'Usenet 

'iMudAteA a/rtcO otAev 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1830 


Our many New York friends now in Southern California 
will be pleased to know that complete stocks of our 
wines, personally selected by us from the choicest 
vineyards of Europe—and spirits, mellow and thor¬ 
oughly matured, are now available to them through 


WILBMAN & COMPANY, INC, 


'tone 


40M 


H. E. Edington, F. W. Vincent and 

Corporation 

agency 

Rosalie Stewart 

FOR AUTHORS AND LITERARY MATERIAL 

EQUITABLE BUILDING OF HOLLYWOOD 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

Cable: Edvince, Hollywood 

GLadstone 6134 
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Why Not An Actors’ 
Home In California? 


Just Completed... 

471 Parkwood, Holmby Hills 

In the heart of the new picture star colony. Next door to 
Miss Claudette Colbert’s new home, directly across the 
street from Miss Irene Dunn’s new home. 

Four master bedrooms, four master baths, chauffeur's and 
servants' quarters. 

Living Room 19.6x32. 

Play Room 20x38. 

Potential entry hall. 

Tennis Court - Swimming Pool. 

Superfine Detail Throughout. 

Shown only by Appointment 

JAMES DICKASON, Builder 

CRestview 6129 


Collier’VeberTodd • Irsc. 

Managers 


Writers 


Directors 


Actors 

OX 3101 



By David Torrence 

. . . The distinguished character actor 
suggests a worthy and neglected charity 
which should gain the support of all 
motion picture people . 


A LTHOUGH the major portion of 
people engaged in the acting pro¬ 
fession now live on the West Coast, and 
there are several charities for and sup¬ 
ported by this group, there is no Actors’ 
Home here or in the West. In the East, 
two are well-known and there are prob¬ 
ably several others. These are the For¬ 
rest Home in Philadelphia and the Per¬ 
cy Williams Home in Long Island. The 
latter is a very beautiful estsate in which 
elderly actors spend their last years in 
complete freedom from financial cares; 
a sort of reward for many years’ con¬ 
tributions to the theatre. These people 
have been a credit to their profession, 
but through some misfortune, no longer 
are able to support themselves. 

Here in California, ideal climatic con¬ 
ditions prevail, beautiful locations are 
plentiful, and there probably are more 
people eligible for such a charity than 
any other place in the world. Yet, all 
of the homes are in the East. Why 
shouldn’t there be an Actors’ Home 
here? 

Lately, I have suggested this idea to 
several members of our profession, and 
they all agreed that it was splendid. 
It was my old friend Ivan Simpson who 
insisted that I write an article on the 
subject for the Screen Guilds’ Maga¬ 
zine. By thus giving it voice, he said, 
the support of a wide, influential group 
might be gained. I very much wish 
that someone with a more fluent pen 
than I had undertaken the job and I 
hope that the mere suggestion might 
bring forth more complete and compre¬ 
hensive plans. 


T HE matter of financing the Home 
should be very simple. I recently 
read an item in which one of the more 


DOG and CAT 
HOSPITAL 



Dr. E. Breitling 


239 n. Cannon Dr. 6812 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Beverly Hills—CR. 9480 HO. 9014 
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THE FUTURE 


Pittsburghers 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., on the night of Feb. 
8, 1904, Johnny Harris and Harry Davis 
were counting up the receipts of their 
Nickelodeon on Wood Street, the world’s 
first film theatre, established by them 
seven years before. Home and in bed in 
the smoky steel city were such youngsters 
as Tommy Meighan, Adolphe Menjou, 
Harry Joe Brown, Irv Pichel. Unrecorded 
are the activities of Richard Rowland, 
24, Joseph Schnitzer, 17, (a year and a 
month later he was to become the uncle 
of Pan Berman). Across the river, in 
Allegheny, lived J. E. Otterson and Stan¬ 
ley Fields. At nearby Carnegie was Fred 
Datig; in McKeesport, Marc Connelly. 
George S. Kaufman, Leo Robin, the Selz- 
nicks (David and Myron), Regis Too- 
mey, Kenneth Thomson and Vince Bar¬ 
nett were still under school age. Natalie 
Moorehead and Lois Wilson were playing 
with dolls. In the offing were Dolores 
Costello, Hardie Albright, Lois Moran. 

Through the snow to the high-stooped 
home of a theatrical family named Holly¬ 
wood came the doctor to deliver a bounc¬ 
ing boy who was promptly named Lyle. 

Several years later the Hollywoods 
moved from the murky birthplace of so 
much film talent to the midwest, where 



Lyle Talbot 

From Hollywood to Hollywood to 
Hollywood 

the father toured his own stock companies. 
At 16, Lyle stepped onstage for a brief 
flight as a magician. At 19 he was a 
full-fledged stock juvenile. Making a 
stage name for himself, he signed a War¬ 
ner term contract and changed his name 
from Hollywood (which no one would 
believe was real) to Talbot. 

Since then he has made three dozen 
pictures and an impressive acting reputa¬ 
tion. Pegged by experts as steadily on 
his way up to greater achievements, Lyle 
Talbot is not waiting for tomorrow to 
take care of his future. He has already 
made provision for the day he chooses to 
step out of the city of Hollywood and 
back into the name of Hollywood. 

Lyle Talbot got together with the 
World’s Champion Annuity Counsellor, 
Benjamin Leven (over a million in 1935) 
and had a New York Life Annuity tailor- 
made to his requirements. This provides 
a never-failing monthly income untouched 
by human mistakes in judgment, backed 
by the oldest and most powerful company. 

If you do not know the benefits and 
security obtainable from an Annuity, why 
not call the expert who has arranged so 
many of them for film folk? Benjamin 
Leven’s phone number is HEmpstead 3862. 


important stars said something to this 
effect: There is no value in making more 
than a certain number of pictures a 
year as the government takes for income 
tax most of the earnings after a certain 
sum is reached. This, I am sure, applies 
to a number of men and women in this 
industry. Why couldn’t those, whose 
income reaches a stage where the gov¬ 
ernment takes almost all, give a hand¬ 
some part of this towards such a worthy 
charity as the proposed Actors’ Home? 
The amount of the gratuity could, I 
understand, be deducted from the in¬ 
come tax return, and thus, the Home 
would be financed adequately with very 
little actual outlay. 

However, contributions towards such 
a cause need not be confined to those 
in the “big money” alone. I’m sure 
that every actor or actress would be 
willing to contribute his or her share. 
It would be a wonderful sensation to 
feel that you were giving something of 
your own volition—something that is 
not automatically deducted from your 
salary. 

At this stage, Mr. Business man may 
come along and tell you it’s a great idea, 
and all that sort of thing, “but my dear 
fellow”, he might say, “it is not prac¬ 
ticable. Have you considered this and 
that and so on?” I for one would like 
to have somebody give voice to “this 
and that and so on.” Such considera¬ 
tions might make an Actors ’ Home in 
C'alfornia a certainty and not a mere 
idea. 


You perform a service to your Guild 
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Harry 

COOPER, Ltd. 


Distinctive Feminine Wear 


6701-5 Hollywood Blvd. 

at Las Palmas 


At Yourj 
Service / 


Furniture - Antiques - Dra¬ 
peries - Reproductions - 
Bric-a-Brac - Refinishing 
Upholstering - Repairing 


Phone OX. 9816 


WILSHIRE INTERIOR STUDIO 

Hear 9683 Wilshire Blvd. Beverly Hills 



6660 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 


After Easter 
Clearance 


OF DRESSES WORN BY 
MODELS IN FASHION 
SHOWS IN OUR VARIOUS 
STORES. 

Entire Stock 
Reduced! 

IOO Dresses 

Regularly 

$10.00 to $16.95 


lo °, D ;:r oni y $a 9 5 

$14.95 to $25.00 ^ 


THESE DRESSES ARE THE 
QUALITY DRESSES WE AL¬ 
WAYS CARRY, AND IN¬ 
CLUDE STREET, SPORTS, 
FORMAL AND DINNER 
DRESSES. 

• 


All Blouses 20% 

and Millinery Discount 
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THE 

Ambassador 

"Cocoa nut 
Grove" 

Takes Pleasure in Announcing 
the Engagement of 


GEORGE 


ETHEL 


OLSEN 


AND HIS 
MUSIC 


—with. 


SHUTTA 


AND A BRILLIANT CROUP OF ENTERTAINERS 

★ NIGHTLY ★ 

and at 

SATURDAY TEAS 

Following A GALA OPENING 
. . . EASTER MONDAY EVE 



OLSON and JOHNSON 

Physical Culture 

• 

Swedish Massage - Colonics - Cabinets 
Therapeutics 

• 

6029 Hollywood Blvd. GLodstone 5054 


Free Parking in Rear—Private Driveway . . . Service at Your Home 


"KNOWN FROM MOVIE LAND TO LONDON STRAND" 


HOLLYWOOD BRASS RAIL CAFE 


on the Boulevard - Just West of Vine 



DANCING AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 
NIGHTLY 


From 8 P. M. to 2 A. M. 

* 
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The Office Boy Complaint 
So What ? 

(Continued from Page 4) 

sessing a strong organization already 
nnder contract with play producers, had 
no reason to pledge its enormous sup¬ 
port to another wavering Guild, weak¬ 
ened by some of its highest salaried 
members, afflicted with paunches and 
moral palsy. 

N OW, after months, the Dramatists 
—possessing the only real cohesive 
power amongst any writers in America 
—have agreed to join with Screen 
writers. They are prepared to pool 
their material, invaluable to the screen, 
in the struggle to win an agreement be¬ 
tween Screen Writers and picture pro¬ 
ducers. We have much more to gain 
from them in their willingness to shut 
off material from unfair picture pro¬ 
ducers than they have to gain from ns 
in our willingness to shut off material 
from unfair play producers. Of course, 
they have a selfish interest—rare is the 
playwright who does not realize that 
in raising the standard of the writers 
in pictures, he is doing the same for 
himself. 

Unfortunately, the emphasis, in any 
such struggle as this that confronts ns, 
appears to rest primarily upon the con¬ 
flicting interests of writers and their 
employers. Actually, we have much 
less to fight against in terms of producer 
antagonism than we have in terms of 
sabotage from other picture writers. 
The first battle—before we can even 
turn and face the producers as a uni¬ 
fied craft—must be with the writers in 
our own ranks—who unfortunately, 
but inevitably, are for the most part the 
high salary writers. 

It is obvious that a strong writers' 
organization, has doubtful value in the 
eyes of the highly paid writer who be¬ 
lieves he is sitting pretty as things are. 
It is one of the frequent phenomena of 
Hollywood, that men 'believe that if 
their salary is great enough any kind 
of treatment by their employers is justi¬ 
fied. It is a philosophy that belongs to 
this town and to this town alone—but 
its odor carries far and helps make the 
name “ Hollywood ” ridiculous and a 
little obscene everywhere else in the 
world. 

Many men, who on $60.00 a week with 
$2,000 in the bank, would have resented 
the least slights to their pride from 
magazine editors or from the man-in- 
the-slot on a newspaper, will fawn, 
whinny and disport themselves like 
clowns, in fear of losing jobs paying 
them $1,000 a week or more, although 
they may have $50,000 in the bank. Men 
have always cowered more at the thought 
of losing newly found luxury than, when 
penniless, at risking actual want. 
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Here, at last, is the one chance of 
writers in Hollywood to align them¬ 
selves with all other American writers 
—to obtain a decent agreement with 
producers—and decent treatment from 
fellow writers. This is so clearly to the 
advantage of the greater number it is 
bound to be approved, at the annual 
meeting. There is no real fear of its 
defeat once all screen writers under¬ 
stand the issues. As for the handful of 
highly paid “ individualists ’ 7 ’, who ap¬ 
pear to stand out against it for a time, 
wuthin six months, they will come beg¬ 
ging to be let in—their hearts pumping 
with a similar but even greater fear, 
than that which leads them to yowl the 
night away against it now. 


L. A* Releases 

February 21 - March 21 

"Colleen"—Warner Bros. 

"Country Doctor, The"—20th Century-Fox 
"Dance Bond"—Allied Pictures 
"Desire"—Paramount. 

"Escape from Devil's Island"—Columbia. 
"Exclusive Story"—-M. G. M. 

"F-Man"—Paramount. 

"Fang and Claw"—Frank Buck. 

"Follow the Fleet"—R. K. O. 

"Freshman Love"—Warner Bros. 

"I Conquer the Sea"—Academy Prod. 

"It Had to Happen"—20th Century-Fox. 

"It's a Great Life"—Paramount. 

"Kind Lady"—M. G. M. 

"Klondike Annie"—Paramount. 

"Last of the Pagans"—M.G.M. 

"Leavenworth Case, The"—Chesterfield. 
"Morals of Marcus, The"—Gaumont-British. 
"Music Goes Round, The"—Columbia. 
"Passing of the Third Floor Back"—Gaumont- 
British. 

"Pettersson-Sverige"—Freiburg Film. 

"Preview Murder Mystery, The"—Paramount. 
"Road Gang"—Warner Bros. 

"Silly Billies"—R. K. O. 

"Song and Dance Man"—20th Century-Fox. 
"Story of Louis Pasteur, The"—Warner Bros. 
"Tango"—Chesterfield. 

"These Three"—Sam Goldwyn. 

"Three Godfathers"—M. G. M. 

"Three Women"—Lenfilm. 

"Tough Guy"—M. G. M. 

"Trail of the Lonesome Pine, The"—Paramount 
"Voice of Bugle Ann, The"—M. G. M. 

"Widow from Monte Carlo"—Warner Bros. 
"Wife vs. Secretary"—M.G.M. 

"Woman Trap"—Paramount. 

"Yellow Dust"-—R. K. 0. 



David H. Thompson 

Agency 

Hollywood 3591 


(Jordon 


Yes, 

We Deliver 


Phone 

OXford 1621 



'XTEND to all the 
members of the Screen 
Actors’, Writers’ and Di¬ 
rectors’ Guilds the best 
wishes for a joyous Easter! 

• 

To make the season even more 
festive . . . we stand ready 
to supply you with the 
finest quality 

Wines and Spirits 


The Largest LIQUOR Store in the West 


9565 WILSHIRE 
BOULEVARD 


BEVERLY 

HILLS 



SPECIALIZING 



in Eye Examination 
and the making 
of fine Glasses. 




Complete Service in Hollywood 
For Guild Members 

Marshutz 

&j3foxm£&uJst&. Avnce. I&&I 

' 6519 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. Wilcox 
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THE CELLAR CLUB 


I OFFER you the Cellar Club. I have 
completed a search of the old cellars 
of California. Treasures of these his¬ 
toric vintners are now assembled and 
ready after careful selection for the 
Cellar Club Members. 

Every Monday for 1 3 successive weeks 
I will send to the homes, of members, a 
choice bottle accompanied by a descrip¬ 
tive folder. 


Thus I bring you at $10.50, to cover 
bottling and delivering, a pleasurable 
way to become a connoisseur of these 
California Wine treasures. 

This Bacchanalian adventure, you will 
find, will rival the craze of Monopoly. 
Join now for the fun of it. 


Yours for good wine, 




8733 Beverly Boulevard Los Angeles OXford 7068 


A Loaf of Bread 
A Jug of Wine 
and 




and thou beside me, 
listenin’ —! 


• Beverly Hills oldest Radio-Music store 

• Exclusive Capehart dealer west of L. A. 


Phone CRestview 4124 



Lowdown on the Actors 9 
NBA Brief 

(Continued from Page 11) 

ing industry; deplorable wage and hour 
provisions marked the retail code. 
About 90 percent of workers in the 
men’s clothing industry are highly or¬ 
ganized, while the organization among 
retail clerks is almost negligible. The 
only time the NRA used its legal right 
to “impose” a wage increase upon in¬ 
transigent employers was when the 
threat of an immediate industry-wide 
strike promised to shut down every cot¬ 
ton garment plant in the country. Even 
the Labor Advisory Board, the most 
militant of the three advisory bodies 
within the NRA, found its success in 
winning favorable labor provisions de¬ 
pended on mobilizing the pressure of 
organized employees. If the NRA 
gave shorter hours, higher wages, 
and better working conditions to thou¬ 
sands of workers, it was the result of 
hard-boiled pressure applied by or¬ 
ganized labor and not any charitable 
handouts by the Administration. 


T HE NRA was a sharp turning 
point in the American labor move¬ 
ment. For nearly 50 years, the phil¬ 
osophy of organized labor in the United 
States embraced only highly-skilled 
and highly-paid mechanical craftsmen. 
Union strength was rallied around a 
handful of so-called “aristocratic” 
crafts. For example, the cigar mak¬ 
ers and photo-engravers, relatively 
unimportant crafts in modern industry, 
have always had a degree of leader¬ 
ship in the American Federation of 
Labor far exceeding their numerical 
strength. The great masses of unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers have never 
been part of the labor movement. Nei¬ 
ther have white-collar employees nor 
professional people. 

The skilled mechanical trades held 
they had nothing in common with these 
types of labor. That is why unionism 
developed along “horizontal” lines,— 
that is, by crafts instead of industries. 
Machinists, for instance, felt their in¬ 
terests lay in an alliance with other ma¬ 
chinists, irrespective of the industries 
in which they were engaged, and not 
with all the workers in a particular in¬ 
dustry. This notion resulted in the or¬ 
ganization of a few highly-skilled crafts 
—“high hat” unions, they have been 


KELLY & PATTERSON 

Commercial Printers 

I ir 1 £Q£ Guaranty Building 
llEi. 1090 6331 Hollywood Boulevard 
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called. Unskilled, semi-skilled, white- 
collar, and professional labor was ig¬ 
nored in the march of unionism which 
took place from 1880 to 1933. 

The NRA shed a new light on this 
problem. It focused attention on the 
great need for organization of em¬ 
ployees both below and above the level 
of the traditional skilled mechanical 
worker. It revealed the weakness of 
an “ exclusive ' ' narrow labor move¬ 
ment. It introduced a new concept 
of unionism which includes the 
poorest paid common laborer and the 
highest paid professional man and wo¬ 
man. In short, the NRA advanced the 
expansion of the labor movement verti¬ 
cally, up to professional people and 
down to unskilled workers. 


T HE motion picture actor is primari¬ 
ly interested in its expansion to en¬ 
compass the relatively well-paid pro¬ 
fessional classes. So is the school teach¬ 
er, the architect, the writer, and the 
certified public accountant. So are the 
growing millions of white-collar work¬ 
ers, the clerks, stenographers, bookkeep¬ 
ers, and the hordes of service employees. 
Their dreams of being socially “super¬ 
ior” to the laboring classes and the ear¬ 
marks of union membership are quickly 
dissolving in a realistic understanding of 
oppressive modern corporate and finan¬ 
cial practices. 

However, motion picture actors are 
likely to underestimate their need for 
solid organization. Big pay checks and 
unruly ambitions tend to blind them to 
abuses which have been wiped out in 
other industries for three generations 
by the relentless efforts of organized 
labor. 

They can be wiped out in the motion 
picture industry too when actors wake 
up to recognize the enemy when they 
see him and actively support the Guild, 
the one organization capable of fight¬ 
ing him. 

The Screen Actors' Guild and the 
Screen Writers' Guild express a mod¬ 
ern temper. And even they were not 
born too soon. They are needed by 
every actor and writer. They promote 
and protect his real interests. They can 
be made strong and powerful. They 
can win their demands by a robust in¬ 
ternal vitality. But they must not lean 
on a skinny legislative prop which hides 
a hostile administrator, and which the 
Supreme Court can pitch out the win¬ 
dow on a sunny May 27. 



Q/ ' English 

TAILOR 


514 Park Central Bldg. 
412 West 6th St. 
Los Angeles 


Phone TUcker 2592 


Hollywood’s Exclusive... 

CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER 



an u P- to " date motor tune-up equipment which will diagnose your 
L/rrhKO motor trouble speedily, accurately and efficiently. 

PAUL BOBST CO. 

6119 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD Phone GLadstone 2114 
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Annuities ... 

Can still be purchased at 
the most favorable rates 
from the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company. 

• 

This fine old Company 
has not seen fit to in¬ 
crease its Annuity rates. 
Why not take advantage 
of its seasoned security 
and its liberal contracts? 

• 

You may purchase an 
Annuity to begin imme¬ 
diately by making a 
single sum deposit, or 
you may defer your in¬ 
come for a number of 
years and make annual 
deposits until you wish 
your income to com¬ 
mence. You may also 
purchase Annuities in 
conjunction with Life 
Insurance. 

• 

Why not talk the matter 
over with an expert . . . 
fifteen years of service 
to my Los Angeles 
clientele. 

Charles E.CIeeton, 

C. L. U. 

650 South Spring Street 
Suite 625 Phone: TRinity 5587 


Efficiency 

P ERIODICALLY in many studios, 
an order is dispatched from the 
“front office’ 7 . This order carefully ex¬ 
plains that the overhead of the plant is 
too high, and that it must be lowered. 
The following happened during one of 
these periods. 

A courtroom scene was being shot. 
Late in the afternoon, the director was 
enthusiastically working at a fast rate 
when he was interrupted by the produc¬ 
tion manager, who had to know im¬ 
mediately how many extras could be cut 
from the next day’s shooting. To get 
this information, it was necessasry for 
the director to line up his entire sched¬ 
ule for the following day. After one 
hour and twenty minutes, it was found 
that one $5.00 and one $7.50 extra could 
be eliminated. 

Rut by this time the director had lost 
his enthusiasm for the current day’s 
work and the delay had put him that 
much behind schedule. Irritated, he 
asked the production manager what it 
cost to operate that particular set. 
Without hesitation, he was told “$750 
per hour.” 

This was too much. “Well, I sup¬ 
pose if the studio requires efficiency, it 
must pay for it,” the director exploded, 
“but it seems to me $1000 is a high price 
to pay for $12.50 worth of efficiency.” 

The topper of the story came the next 
day when it was discovered that the two 
extras dropped were directly behind the 
principals and as a result, it was neces¬ 
sary to retake a long shot previously 
made, so the close-up could be matched. 


Hollywood Custom 



Bootmaker 


Boots 6* Shoes 
to Order 

tyor the dMotioru 
c Picture trades 


C. Sabbatella 


5912 Hollywood Blvd. GR. 1855 



♦ ♦ ♦ 


Akins & Co* 


OFFER 


A limited quantity of their fine selection 
of Pre-War Bourbons at surprisingly 
low prices. 


Special Old 
Reserve 

Distilled 1917 

CASE $59 

Old Rippy 

T. B. Rippy Distillation 
Produced 1917 

CASE $65 

Old Ramshead 

Distilled 1917, Bottled 1923 

CASE $52 

Atherton 

(Julius Kessler Distillery No. 87) 
Produced 1915 

CASE $95 

Old Forester 

Distilled 1916 

CASE $75 


Case lots only—add 10c pint 
excise tax 

• 

C^ f/dns dy (3o. 

9428 Santa Monica Blvd. 

CR. 11388 Beverly Hills 
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c WheelbarroXu 
Qarden ^urniture^ 


DOG BEDS 


DOG HOUSES 


Manufactured by 

J. I. ROBERTS, Jr. 

8265 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood GRanite 3841 


BEVERLY 

House of Glass 

GLASS AND MIRRORS 
for all purposes 

454 N. Rodeo Dr. OX. 1145 


Hanson & Murphy 


OX. 0211 


WO. 61502 


Plumbing & £?& 

WATER HEATERS 

Sold and Repaired 320 N. Camden Dr. 


New Location! 

“BRIG O’ DOON” 

Fish Pools — Rock Gardens — Water Falls 
Pool Cleaning 

• Barbecues • 

8365 Beverly Blvd. WY. 9336 


Distinctive Decorations 

KoW gmiti 


INTERIORS 


410 North Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills 

OXford 4314 


Pacific 


Fence Construction 

Co. 

(H. K. Topper) 


Wire Fences - Tennis Courts - 

Gates 

1012 N. HIGHLAND AVE. 


GLadstone 6009 HEmpstead 7202 


Why A Home? 


5 0 MANY of us are living comfortably in 
up-to-date, well-equipped apartments. We 
are satisfied as we are. We manage to meet 
the rent bills and get along on an even keel 
with the landlord. 

But Romans and countrymen, lend me an 
ear (I'd ask for more if I thought it would do 
any good)—the day has come when we renters 
must think ahead. Inflation is coming—and 
inflation is an ugly word. If you don't know 
what it means, ask your congressman or any 
of the advertisers on this page. 

One of the best ways to beat inflation—to 
profit by an obstacle—is to build a home of 
your own. And with the government ready to 
defer the bills, it is a simple matter. 



• Lawn Construction 


• Lawn Mowers 

MAC'S 

Sharpened 

LAWN & GARDEN 

• Lawn Renovation 

SHOP 

• Garden Tools, 


Seeds, Fertilizers 


• Incinerators 

8711 Beverly Blvd. 

OXford 4913 


Baker Stone Co. 

Jack W. Baker 

FLAG STONE - BUILDING STONE 

8417 Beverly Blvd. WYoming 3931 


Karl M. Wagner 

RARE PLANTS 

- for house, patio and garden — 

Spring is here—and you’ll enjoy 
a visit to our display gardens 
8300 Santa Monica Blvd. GRanite 6646 


Smitter Tree Co, 

TREE EXPERTS 

• Tree Moving 

• Tree Surgery 

• Tree Spraying 

Licensed by L. A. County 


8526 Beverly Blvd. 

at La Cienega 


Phones: OX 7034 
WO 61492 


Let 


Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Co., Inc. 


Strip 

Eliminate drafts, rain, dust and sound 
around your doors and windows 
CALKING - WEATHER STRIPS - SCREENS 
155 South La Brea Ave. WHitney 1108 


Seberger Electric Service 

REFRIGERATION - FURNACE CONTROL 

OXford 7426 W. L. A. 31184 

NITE: HEmpstead 9054 — ORegon 6294 

9532 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 


Wilshire Sheet Metal 
Works 

8707 Wilshire Boulevard 

(Near Robertson Blvd.) 

Phone OXford 5313 BEYERLY HILLS 


Bert Frank 

BREEZE <Sc RAMSEY 

Custom Made Furniture 

Repairing and Recovering 
Furniture Refinishing — Draperies 
Interior Decorators 
5759 Santa Monica Blvd. 

GLadstone 6902 Corner Van Ness 


J. D. Eames 

370 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE 
. BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 

PICTURE FRAMING 
ARTIST MATERIAL 


Phone CR. 6584 


Located with 
General Paint Co. 



POMONA 

TILES 

For Bathrooms 

„ , IN OVER 60 COLORS 

and Kitchens 

After April 20th in our New Home 

629-33 NO. LA BREA AVENUE 
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Screen Writers Assignments 



It’s an Early Spring ... 
.. . at Ensenada! 


The nights are crystal with 
stars and warm tropical 
breezes again . . . the sea is 
golden with a new sun in 
the sky . . . and the land is 
bursting with flowers and 
the music of happiness. 
The high road to romance 
... a new paved highway 
from the Mexican border is 
now complete. 


Reservations . . MUtual 5 544 


Playa 


ENSENADA 

* O 



KEY 

O.—Original Story. 
A.—Adaptation. 

C. —Continuity. 

D. —Dialogue. 

L. —Lyrics. 

M. —Music. 

*—In Collaboration. 


Adamson, Ewart—Chesterfield 

. "Below the Deadline" O, A, C, D. 

Avery, Stephen Morehouse—M.G.M. 

"The Gorgeous Hussy" A*, C*, D* 
Balderston, John L.—Samuel Goldwyn 
Untitled O, C, D. 

Block, Ralph—Paramount 

"The Golden Era" A*, C*, D* 

Brackett, Charles—Paramount 
"The Turmoil" A, C, D. 

Brazee, A. Laurie—B. P. Schulberg Prod. 
"The Life and Loves of Alexander 
Dumas" A*. 

Buchman, Harold—Columbia 

"Skyride" A*, C*, D*. 

Carstairs, John Paddy—Paul Soskin 

"A Shadow on the Wall" A, C, D. 

Chanslor, Roy—Warners 

"The Bengal Killer" O*, A*, C*, D*. 

Chodorov, Jerome—Republic Pictures 

"Sitting on the Moon" A, C, D. 

Clork, Harry—M.G.M. 

"Night in Glengyle" C, D. 

Cole, Lester—Republic 

"My Old Kentucky Home" A*, C*, D*. 



The Convertible Coupe 


If you thrill to a ride in the open, step through the door 
of the Pierce-Arrow Convertible Coupe . . . the smartest 
car on the highway. The many exclusive features of the 
superbly designed body will delight you. Here is the ulti¬ 
mate in designers’ art. Powered, of course, with the great 
Pierce-Arrow engine, built with microscopic precision and 
incorporating many outstanding engineering achievements. 

Promise yourself to see this luxurious automobile. 

PIERCE-ARROW SALES AND SERVICE 

9628 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Three blocks west of the Beverly-Wilshire Hotel 
CRestview 12197 - WOodbury 61001 


Cooper, Olive—Republic 

"Navy Born" D. 

Croy, Homer—Republic 

"Michael O'Halloran" A. 

Daves, Delmer—Warners 

"The Sea Hawk" A, C, D. 

Dillon, Robert—Universal 

"Steel" O*. 

Elkins, Saul—20th Century-Fox 

"Island in the Sky" A*, C*, D*. 

Endore, Guy—R.K.O. 

"Mystery of Dangling Pearl" A. 

Felton, Earl—Warners 

"The Bengal Killer" O*. A*, C*, D*. 

Fields, Herbert—Paramount 
"Kitchen Privileges" A, C, D. 

Foster, Lewis R.—Universal 
"IPs a Small World" O, A. 

Gibney, Sheridan—Warners 

"The Gentleman from Kimberley" 0,A,C,D. 
Gibbons, Eliot—Universal 
"Tundra" O, A, C, D. 

Goldman, Harold—M.G.M. 

"Man Proposes" A, C, D. 

"Petticoat Fever" A, C, D. 

Gordon, Leon—M.G.M. 

"Unguarded Hour" A*, C*, D*. 

"The Great Canadian" A, C, D. 

Grayson, Charles—Universal 
"Reno in the Fall" A, C, D. 

"Crash Donovan" C, D. 

Grey, John—R.K.O. 

"His Majesty Bunker Bean" A*, C*, D*. 

Gruen, James—Paramount 

"Snow Hawk" A, C, D. 

"Double Identity" A, C, D. 

Hanemann, H. W.—M.G.M. 

"Suicide Club" A*, C*, D*. 

"One Every Minute" A, C, D. 

Harolde, Ann—Columbia 

"Five Seconds to Live" O*, A*, C*, D*. 

Hayward, Lillie—Warners 

"Ever Since Eve" A, C, D. 

Heerman, Victor—M.G.M. 

"Pride and Prejudice" A*, C*, D*. 

Hoffman, Joseph—20th Century-Fox 
"Thank You, Jeeves" A, C, D. 

Houser, Lionel—Columbia 
Untitled, O, A, C, D. 

Jay, Griffin—Columbia 

"Five Seconds to Live" O v , A*, C v , D". 
Johnson, Robert Lee—Republic 

"Twenty Fathoms Below" C*, D*. 

Krims, Milton—Warners 
"Jazz Singer" A, C, D. 

Lake, Stuart N.—Paramount 
"Wells Fargo" O. 

Levien, Sonya—20th Century-Fox 
"Reunion" O*, A, C, D. 

Loeb, Lee—Columbia 
"Skyride" A*, C\ D*. 

Loos, Anita—M.G.M. 

"Saratoga" A, C, D. 

McCall, Mary C. Jr.—Warners 

"The Making of O'Malley" A*, C*, D ;; . 
"Ready, Willing Gr Able" A*, C >; , D*. 
McConville, Bernard—Republic 
"Lonely Trail" C*, D*. 

McCoy, Horace—Universal 
"On Parole" A*, C*, D*. 

Mason, Sarah Y.—M.G.M. 

"Pride & Prejudice" A*, C*, D*. 

Miller, Seton I.—Warners 
"Bullets or Ballots" A, C, D. 

Moran, Eddie—Paramount 
"Lady Beware" A, C, D. 

Morgan, Ainsworth—M.G.M. 

"The Gorgeous Hussy" A, C*, D*. 

Morris, Kay—Universal 
"Steel" O*. 

Palmer, Stuart—M.G.M. 

"The ABC Murders" A. 
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Furs ... 

Fur Storage 

OUR SCIENTIFIC VAULTS 

are now ready to protect 
your valuable furs from the 
ravages of moths and in¬ 
sured against fire and theft. 

The Cost Is Very Small 

CALL US 
OX. 9155 

Gorgeous Russian Sables and 
Silver Foxes at Great Savings. 

Garments Made to Order 



(3 © © 

c£2) PI6 Gj 6 L 

329 N. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills 

Beverly Hills Oldest Established Furrier 


An Address of Distinction 



El ir Royale^ 

ROSSMORE AT ROSEWOOD 




Available . . . individual Apartment 
Homes from three to eight rooms. 


Partos, Frank—Paramount 

"The Turmoil" A*, C*, D*. 

Pascal, Ernest—20th Century-Fox 

"Lloyds 7 of London" O, A, C, D. 

Perex, Paul—Reliance 

"Last of the Mohicans" C*, D*. 

Raphaelson, Samson—M.G.M. 

"Johann Strauss" O*, A*, C*, D*. 

Reed, Tom—Warners 

"Love Begins at Twenty" A, C, D. 

Robinson, Casey—Warners 

"Mistress of Fashion" A, C, D. 

Schary, Dore—Paramount 
"The Old Timer" A, C, D. 

Schubert, Bernard—Republic 
"Army Girl" A, C, D. 

Simmons, Michdel C.—Paramount 
"Tower of London" O. 

Stewart, Donald Ogden—M.G.M. 

"Marie Walewska" C*, D*. 

Taylor, Don F.—Warners 
"The Changeling" O*, A*. 

Tugend, Harry—20th Century-Fox 
"The French Doll" O*, A*, C*, D*. 

"Half Angel" D*. 

Tupper, Tristram—Paramount 
"The Duster" A*, C*, D*. 

Twist, John—R.K.O. 

"The Last of the Badmen" O*, A'*, C*, D*. 

Veiller, Anthony—R.K.O. 

"Winterset" A. C. D. 

Vernon, Bobby—Paramount 

77 Poppy 77 D*. 

Wead, Frank—Warners 

"China Clipper 77 O, A, C, D. 

Untitled O. A, C, D. 

Wilson, Carey—M.G.M. 

"Marie Walewska 77 O*, A*, C*, D*. 
Untitled, O. 

Yost, Dorothy—R.K.O. 

"Mliss" A, C. 


Articles, Books, Plays, Stories 

Balderston, John L.—"Farewell Performance" 
(Play) Garrett-Klement (London) 

Beranger, Clara—"Let Hollywood Discover 
You" (article) Delineator Magazine. 

Croy, Homer—"Cynical Young Man (story) 
This Week. 

Goldman, Harold—"Co-respondent Unknown" 

(play) Kenneth MacKenna Gr Joe Nielziner. 

Goodrich, John F.—"Who's Whose?" (play) 
In rehearsal at Hollytown Theatre. 
Hanemann, H. W.—"How's Yerroil?" (article) 
Westways. 

Hobble, John—"Super Alibi", "The Track 

Queen," "Katy's Karivan" (stories) Holly¬ 
wood Life.; "Barry Macallum". "The Great 
Secret" (plays) New York producer. 

Kandel, Aben—"City for Conquest" (novel) 
Michael Joseph, England; Covici-Friede, U. 
S.; Anthenaeum Publishing, (Budapest). 
Lake, Stuart N. — "Soft Money" (article) Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post. 

Lavery, Emmet—"Monsignor's Hour" (play) 
Magyar Szinhaz, Budapest. 

Lynton, Jerry—"The Thirteen Windows of the 
Jade Pagoda" (radio play), "Shikari" (radio 
play) Station 2 GB, Australia. 

Morgan, Ainsworth — "Feelings" (story) 
Writers 7 number Hollywood Reporter. 

Palmer, Stuart—"Puzzle of the Red Stallion" 
(book) Doubleday-Doran. 

Taylor, Don K. — "While Death Waited Be¬ 
low" (article) Outdoor Life. 


Crossed Eyes and Ocular Muscle Troubles 
Corrected 

DR. B. D. HIRSH 

OPTOMETRIST 

By appointment 1654 North 

HEmpstead 9422 Vine Street 


RIDING 

BOOTS & APPAREL 


Largest Stock 
On the Coast 


Prices Low for 
Quality Goods 



Importers 

English Riding English & Western 

&■ Field Boots Saddles Gr Bridles 

Polo Equipment 

Breeches Gr Judhpurs Crops, Spurs, etc. 

Coats, Vests, Shirts — 

... x 0 Fine Leather Coats 

Western Boots in stock and made 

Hiking Outfit to order 


MAYFAIR 

RIDING 6- SPORTS SHOP 

9478 Wilshire Blvd. 753 So. Bos Angeles St. 
Oxford 0526 TTTcker 3022 

Open Evenings - Free Park Next Door 



A Special Formula 
developed for quick and complete removal 
of grease paint. Also, easily removes spirit 
gum. Antiseptic, pure and harmless. Leaves 
skin soft and smooth. An exclusive product 
by Rubini of Hollywood. 

Inexpensive, too! 

Large, pound-size jar 

* 1.00 

Phone or call at the salon 

RUBITII of H0LLVUI00D 

GLadstone 3631 

1483 N. VINE ST. • HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Do you know that we carry 
a complete selection of greeting 
cards for every purpose? 
Birthday Cards for friends and 
loved ones; clever little cutout 
greetings for children; cards to 
send to sick friends; messages 
of sympathy; Wedding and 
Anniversary Congratulations; 
Baby Congratulation Cards and 
many other cards for special 
purposes are here in profusion 
for you to select from. 

H. L. 6EARY 

ART, GIFT and HOME WARES 
345-347 N. BEVERLY DR. 

BEVERLY HILLS 


WAMPAS 

PORTABLE 

AUTOMATIC 

RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 

COMBINATION 

8 METAL TUBES 
Push-Pull Amplification 

• 

For all-around quality 
in a class apart 

JoHNfjKklXYjR.. 

WHS E3l3Tm®!a , ®/ll!g@'ir OKI BKI®0lsl 

6367 Hollywood Blvd. 
GLadstone 6302 

• 

1043 Westwood Blvd. 

W.L.A. 34034 


Lowdown On 
London 


John Paddy Carstairs 

. . . The Screen Guilds’ Magazine Lon¬ 
don correspondent reports the monthly 
happenings. 


L ONDON is still holding it’s own as 
European Play Ground No. 1 . . . 
it is still the “new Vienna” . . . very 
gay with a-plenty to do, if yon choose 
the right spots . . . the theatres are 
flourishing with several long-time hits, 
notably, Emlyn Williams’ brilliant 
melodrama “Night Must Fall” which 
New York will see in the Autumn, “Call 
It a Day” by Dodie “Service” Smith, 
‘1066 and All That”, a parody of Brit¬ 
ish history, Eugene Leontovitch (Mrs. 
Greg Ratoff to you!) stunning the town 
in “Tovarich”; Robert Donat is in a 
new war play called ‘ ‘ Red Night ’ ’; 
there are a sudden flock of revues— 
Nelson Keys in “Spread it Abroad” 
with Dorothy Dickson, Cochran’s sump¬ 
tuous “Follow the Sun”, June in a 
Chariot show at the Vaudeville and 
more to follow. “Three Men on a 
Horse” has made an appearance with 
your Romney Brent and meets with 
great approval. 

The “movies” too, have their quota 
full, with nice business . . . f’rinstance, 
Herr Lubitsch’s appearance sorta 
helped “Desire”, Harold Lloyd went 
big at the Carlton in “Milky Way” and 
the Spence Tracy-Myrna Loy fans liked 
“Whip Saw” lots! . . . night spots, too, 
are packing them in, the smart Cafe de 
Paris is still tops. People who don’t 
want to change go to the Anglais, now 
one of the brightest dance clubs in town 
today. The London Casino is the latest 
rage and, too, for more intimate at¬ 
mosphere the Hungaria is nice. 


G OSSIP has practically everybody 
who is anybody entering film pro¬ 
duction . . . Trudi Schoop famed con¬ 
tinental ballet dancer wowed them at 
the Embassy, quite delightful she is 
too . . . watch out for a lovely number 


Thomas O'Donnell Robert O'Donnell 




8814 Sunset- Blvd., at Holloway Drive 
West Hollywood, Calif. 

Phone: OXford 5509 Res. HEmpstead 5164 


Every 
Well 
Dressed 
Man 

knows that correct accessories are 
just as important as well cut 
CLOTHES 

From the following firms of world wide 
reputation we offer you: 

HATS by HERBERT JOHNSON 
GLOVES by HORACE SLEEP 
HOSE by ALLEN SOLLEY 
SHOES by CHURCH 


PfBirnVa 

IMPORTERS TAILORS 
HABERDASHERS 

333 N. Beverly Drive 
OXford 5622 WOodbury 61222 

Established 12 years in Beverly Hills 




IN THE SOUTHLAND IT'S 



BILTmORE 

HOTEL 




Singlet * 3.50 


hiA^UAha/vvis 

ENTERTAINMENT 


The Rendezvous 

A Continental Night Club in the Afternoon 

The Biltmore Bowl 

The Internationally Known Supper Club 

SUPERB FLOOR SHOWS 
FAMOUS FOOD 
Three Cocktail Rooms 

"Where the Cosmopolites Gather " 
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Health Foods! 

A 

TIMELY SUGGESTION: 

Include in your daily menu some of our 
varied assortment of 

• 100% Pure Dried Fruits 

• Fine Unheated Honey 

• Freshly Picked Coachella Dates 

♦ 

Fruit and Vegetable Juices 

( (Fresh Daily) 

♦ 

We carry a complete line of All Health 
Foods—Specializing in Diabetic Products 

Jones Health Food Stores 

453 Beverly Dr. 322 So. Hill St. 

CR. 4013 MU. 9462 

DELIVERY—WE PACK-SHIP ANYWHERE 




Cash Paid for Your High Grade 
Furniture, Pianos, etc. 



A. N. ABELL 

Auctioneer 
Auction Every Thursday 

• 

1911 WEST ADAMS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


PArkway 4151-—Evenings OR. 9663 



LIQUOR STORE 


1680 NORTH SYCAMORE 
Opp. Gotham Parking Station 

Telephone HOIlywood 1438 


Complete line of imported liquers 
and cordials 



<6up E UMfe 

Master Watchmaker 

9540 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Beverly Hills 


called “These Foolish Things” with 
lyrics by the British Broadcasting Shot 
here, young Eric Maschwicz (Holt Mar¬ 
vell on the discs!) . . . 

Yes, we’re all singing “Music Goes 
Bound” as well, and Columbia are hav¬ 
ing a fine old time publicising their pic¬ 
ture with bands ‘n‘ all . . . which re¬ 
minds us that Badio gave a bumper 
party to kick off “Follow the Fleet” . . . 
Korda’s vast and intelligent “Things to 
Come” is not doing the smash business 
it should at the Leicester Square . . . 
James Fitzpatrick, (MGM shorts fame,) 
flew in from Singapore ... John Monk 
Saunders has two more scripts to do be¬ 
fore he hits Hollywood . . . Connie Ben¬ 
nett looking that beautiful at the Savoy, 
but then so was our own Jessie Mathews! 
. . . ho hum, Hal Bosson in a Bond 
Street tailory contemplating a suit that 
E SQUIBB thinks we wear!!!... 

And we are becoming “Esquire” 
conscious here too . . . evryone wishes 
Bob Young would come back and make 
another flicker . . . this will surprise 
you but there are NO BESTBICTIONS 
about Americans coming here to work, 
that’s definite and on the level, and from 
the Ministry of Labour, sorry, Labor to 
you ... oh yes, and we’ve a Coeoanut 
Grove here now, not as big as your’s but 
quite something from two in the morn¬ 
ing onwards . . . and that’s all for now 
so ’bye Hollywood!! 
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CHRISTINE TERP 

ROYAL CONFECTIONS 

The Best 

You Ever Tasted 

Genuine Marzipan - Rum Trueffel 

Phone 

OXford 5610 

9755 Wilshire Blvd. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Perfect Relaxation 

IN IDEAL PRIVATE ESTATE 
by Day or Week. 

By Appt. only BLANCHARD 72869 


u Retain Your Loveliness” 

❖ BEAUTYPEEL * 

(the non-acid home treatment) 

Free Movie Demonstration in Your Home 
showing' how to get new skin and fresh beauty 
for a Perfect Screen Test 

Newlyn Laboratories 

5922 Hollywood Blvd. GRanite 2441 


Metro Clipping and 
Research Library 

315 West 5th St., Suite 532 
MUtual 8836 Los Angeles 

National Newspaper and 
magazine clippings at rea¬ 
sonable rates. 

Scrap Book Material 


There Is No Substitute For Flowers 

<r Parisian florist— 

“BENNIE” 

DELIVERY ANY TIME 
ANYWHERE 

7528 SUNSET BOULEVARD 

Telephone HO 1603 

F. T. D. SERVICE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Beverly Hills 

SADDLERY 


• Riding 
• Racing 
9 Polo 

• Driving Equipment 
413 N. Canon Drive CR. 7406 


Polo Mallets 

made to 
order 


"INDIVIDUAL SERVICE" 

Grimkmd 


Hand Laundry 


WE DO 
NOT MARK 
ANYTHING 


a place where you 
send your better 
silks, laces, lunch¬ 
eon and banquet 
cloths. ... 


No Delivery Service 


8966 Sunset Blvd. OXford 6397 


Griffis 

Sporting Goods 

The Finest in Tennis 
and Badminton. 

• 


Restringing a Specialty 



• 

OXford 7209 
366 N. Beverly Dr. 
Beverly Hills 
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^now... 

ladies’ tuxedoes! 



of beverly hills 


9480 dayton way telephone CR 9033 


Portraits 

by 


ARCHCR STUDIOS 

U 6633 Sunset Blvd. 
Gladstone 2164 


We Pay Cash! 


For . . . 

OLD GOLD 
SILVER 
PLATINUM 
and 

DIAMONDS 

VOGUE JEWELRY CO. 

6617 Hollywood Blvd. HO. 0684 



WE BUY 
OLDGOLB 

PLATINUM 



The ABC’s of the 
Amalgamation 

(Continued from Page 7) 

One half of one (% of 1%) per cent 
of all monies derived from the sale or 
lease of motion picture rights in any 
literary or dramatic material, or of 
monies derived from employment con¬ 
tracts, up to a maximum of $250 a year. 


Question: 

if a writer works in more than one 
field , how does the taxation plan oper¬ 
atet 


Answer: 

If he is working as a screen writer 
he is taxed in that field for the period 
during which he is working in the field. 
If he shifts to working on a play, he will 
then ask to be transferred to the Drama¬ 
tists ’ Guild and will be taxed only in 
that field. If he then decides to write 
a novel he will ask to be transferred to 
the Authors’ Guild and will be taxed 
only in that field. The man will be 
taxed in the field in which he is work¬ 
ing at the time, and can be transferred 
from one Guild to another according to 
the field in which he is then working. 

# 

Question: 

Must the Constitution he accepted in 
toto at the meeting of May 2, 1936, or 
may it he amended at the meeting f 


A. T. Capra 

Italian and French Imported Groceries 
and 

CHOICE WINES 


Everything for French and 
Italian Dinners 


Free 


Phone 

Delivery 


GR. 6449 


5462 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Vi Block East of Western 


TRAVEL!! 

• 

Mexico - Alaska - Orient 

208 

Europe - North Cape .... 

Independent or Conducted 

California 

tours and cruises anywhere! 

• 

Bank Bldg. 

Airplane & Hotel 

• 

Reservations 


Our Services Are Free 

Beverly Hills 

Beverly-Wilshire Travel Service 

Mrs. G. G. Howland 

CR. 8051 


HEmpstead 9422 

Sari Starr 

★ __ 

Jeweler 

_ 1654 No. Vine Street 

Featuring... Across from 

Distinctive Jewerly Broadway Hollywood 

LUCIEN LE LONG PERFUMES 



p l u M b er s 

REPAIRS AND REMODELING 

361 N. Beverly Dr. # 3916 West 6th St. 

Beverly Hills ••• Los Angeles 
OXFORD 1201 EXPOSITION 1181 

NIGHT SERVICE 

OXFORD 1201 


TYPEWRITERS 

SOLD ❖ RENTED * REPAIRED 

AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
ALL MAKES 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

Office Appliance Co. 

6266 Hollywood Blvd. 

WM. A. HARNDEX GRanite 2171 


Answer: 

It must be accepted in toto because 
the other Guilds have already passed it 
and one Guild obviously could not make 
amendments 'binding on the other two. 
However, we have been assured that if 
the constitution is voted, any reason¬ 
able amendments will be accepted. The 
committee that drafted it had many 
divergent views about the period of 
notice for a meeting, the number for a 
quorum and like minor matters. The 
constitution represents a concensus of 
those views. Those small matters are 
not important. They can easily be 
changed by amendment. The important 
question to be considered is whether 
uniting of the writers of America in a 
common organization is desirable. 


DR. H. B. F. JERVIS 

Homeopathic Veterinarian 

4425 Lankershim Blvd. 

North Hollywood Tel. No. Holly 2495 


Hansel -Gretel School 

Day and Boarding . . . For Children 
2 to 8 . . . Under Constant Supervision 

• Located in the 17-acre Boulder- 
hurst estate at 315 East Mountain 
Avenue, Glendale. 

• Swimming pool. Tennis courts. 
Playgrounds . . . Shetland ponies. 
Dancing and Dramatics. 

Altitude 1200 feet. 

MRS. IRMA S. FORD, Mgr. Dir. 

Phone Douglas 5999 



Unique private day school for Boys and Girls 


Kindergarten through 9th grade 
Select enrollment. 

• 

DRAMATICS, DANCING, SWIMMING, 
GYMNASTICS INCLUDED IN TUITION 

After school classes in Physical Education 
for children attending other schools. 

• 

8008 Beverly Blvd. WYoming 2111 


• 32 
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ItamcoLOR Motion Picture Corporaijok 


HOLLYWOOD, CALI FOR N I A 


823 NORTH SEWARD STREET 


Mr, Max factor March 10, 1956 

1666 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood, California 

Dear Mr. factors 

Permit me to thank you and, your organization on 
behalf of Technicolor for your able assistance in develop¬ 
ing for us the improved makeup materials used on «fhe Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine." 

Your continued cooperation has been greatly 
appreciated throughout the several years that we have 
been bringing makeup for Technicolor photography to its 
present state of improvement, and we value your assurance 
that you will help us to keep pace with the new technical 
requirements that are always before us. 

Cordially yours, 

TECHNICOLOR MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 







"Lux Toilet Soap guards against Cosmetic Skin..." 


“USE ROUGE AND POWDER? Like most 
girls, I do,” says lovely Loretta Young. “But 
I never risk Cosmetic Skin.” 

Avoid dangerous pore choking Loretta 
Young’s way. Use the soap with ACTIVE 
lather that goes deep into the pores—removes 
every trace of dust, dirt, stale cosmetics. 
Then you guard against Cosmetic Skin- 
dullness, tiny blemishes, enlarged pores. 

Before you put on fresh make-up during 
the day— ALWAYS before you go to bed, use 
gentle Lux Toilet Soap. This simple care 
keeps skin lovely—as you want yours to be. 



Oxford Press Hollywood 
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